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Bayreuth 
OR the last few days before the 
1954 festival began, Bayreuth was 
stirred by a slightly hectic ex- 
citement. Not merely because the in- 
flux of foreign visitors from all parts 
of the world had excited the curiosity 
of the inhabitants (as well as their 
desire to make a good penny) ; people 
are accustomed to this from earlier 
years: The sight of the most promi- 
nent artists and statesmen, even of 
the picturesque beard of the President 
of the Landtag, Hundhammer, be- 
longs, so to speak, to the setting of 
the festival. 

It was not these things. Nor was it 
the customary upsets and storms at 
the rehearsals that excited the com- 
munity. Things became serious only 
when the opening of the festival, to 
be marked by a new production of 
“Tannhauser” on July 22, was threat- 
ened. After the resignation of the 
conductor Igor Markevitch, its fate 
hung in the balance. But the gods 
were kind. Joseph Keilberth sacrificed 
himself, took over the task of pre- 
paring the performance in two days, 
and the premiere was saved 

It was a frightening premiere. Com- 
ing after the admirable artistic re- 
forms that Wieland Wagner has 
brought about in the production of 
the “Ring” tetralogy, this “Tann- 
hauser” is a cardinal instance of error 
in method. The concept of the ro- 
mantic opera is reduced to an absurd- 
ity through mathematics and uni- 
formity. The style has been carried 
through with unparalleled consistency. 
Only a highly gifted artist like this 
grandson of Wagner could miss so 
radically. 


Geometric Romanticism 


The performance was by no means 
wholly unsuccessful. There are some 
really superb touches of stage direc- 
tion, such as the moment at the end 
of Act II when all of those on stage 
lean back and look upwards as the 
song of the younger pilgrims rings 
out; or that when Tannhauser _ re- 
turns, in the fading light of Act III, 
bent over his staff, looking like a fig- 
ure by Ernst Barlach. Another unfor- 
gettable touch occurs also in Act III, 
as we see the figures of Elisabeth 
and Wolfram, discernible in the twi- 
light only through beams of light 
thrown upon them. These are ex- 
amples of the valid achievements of 
Wieland Wagner's esthetic, an art of 
greatest economy of means, which has 
put Bayreuth in the front rank of 
contemporary operatic stages. 

But how dearly he has paid for our 
relative enjoyment of this third act. 
The production begins with a mon- 
strosity. The realm of Venus is repre- 
sented to us in very effective terms: 
concentric ellipses, diagonally ranked, 


black on white, like the hairy 
calyx of a gigantic flesh-eating plant. 
Tannhauser lies in the right fore- 
ground. On the huge stage, which 
slants like a ramp, appears the corps 
de ballet, a group of women who ex- 
ecute a collective bend of the knees. 
The movement becomes more vigor- 
ous, sensual, passionate, and ends in 
the depiction of an erotic mass orgy, 
in which the partners are missing. 

I have nothing against erotic action 
on the stage. Rudolf von Laban 
choreographed the most daring scenes 
for the famous production of “Tann- 
hauser” under Toscanini in 1930. In 
Heinrich Heine’s “Faust” _ ballet, 
which has been called “Abraxas” 
since Werner Egk composed the 
music for it; in Boris Blacher’s “Ly- 
sistrata”; in Marianne von Rosen's 
performance as “Fraulein Julie”—the 
Kinsey report has found manifold 
illustrations. But when such things 
are done on a mass scale and with 
geometric precision, they lose their 
artistic sense. One cannot reduce the 
sexual instincts to a mathematical 
formula. The point becomes immedi- 
ately clear in this new “Tannhauser” 
production when the solo dancers 
Inga Weiss and Roger George appear, 
and fulfill Wagner’s wishes for the 
solo episodes. In this scene, the chore- 
ography of Gertrud Wagner and her 
assistant Ehrengard von Dessauer 
proves its merit. 

The next scene eschews almost all 
concrete elements of decoration. It 
presents us with a cubical stage with 
old-gold colored walls, right, left, and 
at the rear, carpeted with meadow- 
green material flecked with white. In 
the right foreground is a huge cross. 
The pilgrims’ chorus marches through, 
stark and monumental, after the 
young shepherd has sung his May 
song. In geometric ranks, diagonal, 
at right angles, and again diagonal, 
the singers take their places before 
Tannhauser. 

nce again the scenery changes 
We see the pattern of a chessboard 
floor, from which romanesque arches 
rise. At the side, on stage left, are 
benches for the guests. The guests 
march out like the rows of contestants 
in an athletic competition: sixteen 
times nine, alternating men and 
women. Seventy-two men wear violet 
garb in the style of a cardinal, and 
72 women wear a similar woman's 
garb. Everything occurs in complete, 
stiff symmetry, nine to the left, nine 
to the right, until the music (so little 
symmetrical!) has ended and_ the 
benches are full. 

The pictorial inspiration for this 

(Continued on page 14) 


The Tournament of Song in "Tann- 
hauser", with Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau as Wolfram 


Two views of the new Bayreuth “Tannhauser": at left, the 

Bacchanale, with Ramon Vinay as Tannhauser in foreground; 

right, third scene from Act Ill, the vision of the Venusberg, 
with Herta Wilfert as Venus 


New 
Tannhauser 
Enlivens 


BAYREUTH 


Festival 


By H. H. StuckenscHMipt 
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SPOTLIGHT ox 


PROVENCE 


Arles revives Gounod score; 


By FRANK MERKLING 


Aix-en-Provence 

HE spotlight of summer music 

festivals in France this year fell 

on Provence. The spa of Aix 

held its seventh annual event; the old 

Roman town of Arles celebrated its 

2,000:h birthday; and a number of 

other communities, Orange and Avig- 

non mong them, held festivities of 
one sort or another. 

Aries, situated on the banks of the 
Rhore, with a superb climate and 
scenery reminiscent of Greece, was 
founied in 46 B.C. by Julius Caesar. 
Its bimillenary celebration got under 
way with an evening of ballet, star- 
ring Serge Lifar, and continued in 
quick succession with night and day 
processions in costume, the coronation 
of a queen of the festival, a humane 
Provencal version of the bullfight, 
and open-etr presentations of “L’Arlé- 
sienne”, “Mireille”, “Phédre”’, and 
“Julius Caesar” 

The most unusual of these last was 
“L’Arlésienne”. A production of Dau- 
det’s play is hard to come by these 
days, even without Bizet’s incidental 
music for orchestra and chorus, here 
included. This production was ambi- 
tious, with a cast headed by Jean- 
Pierre Aumont and Orane Demazis 
and accompanied by first-desk players 
from the Colonne orchestra and the 
chorus of Radiodiffusion Francaise. 
As presented in the enormous Roman 
amphitheater of Arles, it seemed 
rather too ambitious. 


Landscape in Harmony 


Given the landscape of Provence 
and its orientation to the past, one 
can believe the motivation of Daudet’s 
characters, but his manipulation of 
them seems rather static today. And 
in a sprawling production such as this 
—in spite of some capable perform- 
ances—one could only wish for more 
Bizet, and more delightful dancing 
on the part of the local youngsters, 
who bounced onstage in an interpo- 
lated farandole to the traditional ac- 
companiment of galoubet and tam- 
bourin, or fife and drum. (These two 
instruments are played simultaneously 
—with the left and right hand, re- 
spectively.) What animation the eve- 
fing afforded was supplied by Bizet’s 
Score, with its just orchestration, 
transparent sincerity, and inventive- 
fess. Although the Colonne musicians 
took some time to warm up, by the 
time they reached the rousing “Caril- 
lon” everything was in fine shape. 

If “L’Arlésienne” must be con- 
Sidered as a regional monument as 
Well as a play, this was all the more 
truce of the next evening’s “Mireille” 

t is not a major opera. One surmises 
that Gounod’s work could not be pro- 
duced with permanent success outside 
of Provence, whose types and natural 
features play such a part in the story. 
The “Mireio” of Frédéric Mistral is 
far more of a folk tale than Daudet’s 
L’Arlésienne”, where local color is 
applied externally. In the rich Pro- 
Vencal tongue, which sounds like a 
¢ross between Spanish and Chaucerian 
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Aix stages new Sauguet opera 


English, Mistral’s original must have 
a good deal of fanciful impact, like 
an old tale told by a gypsy. The 
impact is weakened considerably in 
the undistinguished libretto adapted 
by Henri Carré. 

This concerns Mireille, daughter of 
Ramon, a rich farmer, and her love 
for the poor young Vincent. When 
she rejects the suitor appointed by her 
father, the rough rancher Ourrias, 
the latter picks a quarrel with the hero 
in the Val d’Enfer, treacherous ravine 
below the fastnesses of Les Baux. 
Vincent, left for dead, is revived and 
cared for by Taven, a sorceress. Re- 
morsetful, Ourrias, encountering some 
apparitions that haunt him, drowns 
in the Rhone. 

Mireille sets out across the desert 
of Le Crau to find her lover on a 
piigrimage to Les Saintes-Mariés, a 
seaside shrine, where she has a ren- 
dezvous to meet him in case of calam- 


Venice Inaugurates Island 





Georges Pierquin 


Finale of Mozart's “Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail". From the left, Nicolai 
Gedda, Teresa Stich-Randall, Jean Verner, Carmen Prietto, and Michel 
Senechal 


itv, but she arrives only to die in 
Vincent’s arms 

This last episode allows for some 
big numbers in Gounod’s best religi 
ous vein. The rest of the score con 
tains some other good things. The 
choruses are charming, and the bari 
tone and mezzo-soprano are give 
colorful arias. There is an effective 
shepherd’s song in the last act. Earlier 
Mireille and Vincent are given a 
pleasing duet in 5/4 time. But these 
latter are “local color” numbers, and 
exceptions to the general style. The 
work is melodically attractive as a 
whole, skillfully orchestrated, and 
grateful for the singers, but at times 
wholly lacking in musical character 
ization. There are moments when the 
concerted numbers bring the action 
to a full stop 

The singing was good, if not set 





Interfoto 


Ballet scene from Marcello's "Arianna", as produced at the new Teatro 
Verde on the island of San Giorgio, with choreography by Leonid Massine 


Venice 
ARM weather visitors to 
Venice in the past, denied the 
pleasures of the Fenice Thea- 
ter, were wont to console themselves 
with open-air opera not far away in 
an improvised grandstand in Campo 
Sant’ Angelo. This summer there 
has been an inaugural season of pre 
sentations under the auspices of La 
Fenice in a new and permanent al 
fresco theater that must rank as one 
of the handsomest anywhere: the 
Teatro Verde on the island of San 
Giorgio Maggiore, directly opposite 
the Palace of the Doges. 

In a rehabilitation project the 
Giorgio Cini Foundation refurbished 
existing buildings, established a naval 
school on San Giorgio and then saw 


fit to erect a theater after the an- 
tique Roman model, but fully 
equipped and beautifully landscaped, 
in which to realize theatrical presen 
tations that would bring back the 
days when Venice was mistress of 
the stage, as well as of the seas 

The theater’s inaugural season was 
properly ambitious It included a 
pair of concerts conducted by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, and a_ sixteenth-century 


mystery, or sacra rappresentazione, 
under the title of “The Resurrection 
and the Life”. This striking piece 


of pageantry presents the life of 
Christ in fifteen gripping episodes 
The miming is designed by Leonide 
Massine, against backgrounds of rich 
color suggested by paintings of 
Veronese and Tintoretto, ana the mu- 





sational. Of the five principals, all on 
leave from the Paris Opera, baritone 
Michel Dens as QOurrias sang most 
consistently well. Huc Sar cut an 
imposing figure as Ramon, if one 
could forget his awkward acting and 
the uncertain high tones ot Is res- 


onant bass. Isabelle Andréani, more at 


home as Carmen, sounded well in the 
small but pivotal part f Taven, 
while Marcel Huylbrock was a serv 
iceable Vincent In the role ot lireille, 
Géori Bouts displayed 1 clear, agile 
voice that tended to become shrill in 
moments ot stress 

Of the stage production, the less 
said the better. The direction was un 
able to come to grips with the vast 
platform at one end of the amphi- 
theater, cluttered as it was w ith floor 
nicrophones and_ banks steps 
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(Continued 


Theater 


sic has been arranged b Virgilio 
Mortari from works by Monteverdi, 
the two Gabrielis and Marini. The 


orchestra was conducted by Gitanan 


drea Gavazzeni, and the vocal cast 


included the American soprano Lu 
cille Udovic, and Laura Didiev 
Perhaps the greatest mustical curt 
osity of the series was a revival of 
one ot the historic, rare early scores, 
‘Arianna”, an opera composed in 
727 by the Venetian Benedetto Mar 
celle The first public performance 
of “Arianna” was given on July 20 
The choreography was by Massine, 


sets and costumes were designed by 
Valeria Costa, and the orchestra and 
chorus of La Fenice wet lirected 
by Mr. Gavazzeni 

‘Arianna” is a big Baroque spec 
tacle, impressive musically, but not 
likely to gain a place in the standard 


repertoire; still, it can hold its own 
with such other operas of the same 
period as those by Handel and 
Rameau The numbers are varied, 
the ensemble writing is spirited and 
sounds well, and there is at least 
one lovely aria—the inevitable “La 
mento di Arianna”. The manner ot 
the music is elegant, wit ornate 
melodic lines, many instrumental 
graces, and ravishing twists to the 
harmony 

Apparentl without suthcient — re 
hearsal time, Massine was unable to 
handle successfully the huge task ot 
choreographing the spectacle. He was 
given a stunning set to work with 
and costumes like the colors ot 
a Tintoretto come to life In a mo 
ment of repose, the action looked 
like the pictures one sees of Lully’ 
“Armide” or Cesti’s “Pomo d'Oro” 
but there were not enoug f such 


moments, since Massine juxtaposed 

groups of dancers in almost constant 

motion The concerted ballet mum 
(Continued on page 22) 














Light Conductors, Many Soloists 
Listed for Philharmonic Season 


HE New York Philharmonic- 

Symphony Society has announced 

the roster of soloists for the 1954- 
55 season, which opens on Oct. 7 and 
extends to April 17, 1955. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, music director, will have 
as guest conductors Bruno Walter, 
Guido Cantelli, George Szell, and An- 
dre Kostelanetz (the latter in a spe- 
cial series of popular Saturday night 
programs). Franco Autori, associate 
conductor, will lead two Saturday con- 
certs. Walter Hendl, conductor of 
the Dallas Symphony (and assistant 
conductor of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony from 1945 to 1949) has been 
invited to direct one Saturday eve- 
ning program in the subscription se- 
ries. Wilfred Pelletier has been re- 
engaged for the Young People’s Con- 
certs. Richard Rodgers will lead a 
special Pension Fund event. 

Pietro Scarpini, Italian pianist and 
composer, will come to America at the 
invitation of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony and will make his debut in this 
country with the orchestra under Mr. 
Mitropoulos. Norman Carol and Rug- 
giero Ricci, American violinists, and 
Aldo Parisot, Brazilian cellist, will be 


soloists for the first time with this 
ensemble. Walter Gieseking is sched- 
uled to make his initial appearance 


with it since World War II, this being 
his only engagement with an orches- 
tra in New York this season. Daniel 
Wayenberg, Dutch pianist, who bowed 
in this country with the Philharmonic 
this season, returns for two concerts 
in the Thursday-Friday series, under 
George Szell 

Mr. Mitropoulos will present Act I 
of Wagner's “Lye Walkure” as the 
major portion of his programs during 
the season’s opening weekend, with 
Astrid Varnay, Ramon Vinay, and 
Lubomir Vichegonov as vocalists. The 
opening concert on Oct. 7, _ be- 
ing televised on a closed circuit by 
Dor Theater Television, will be spon- 
sored by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Dor representatives 
will visit cities scheduled for the event 
to complete arrangements between lo- 
cal club heads and theater managers. 

Other special events will be the cele- 
bration of the 25th anniversary of 
Nathan Miistein’s first appearance 
with the Philharmonic. Robert Casa- 
desus will also mark the twentieth an- 


niversary of his bow with the or- 
chestra. 

On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 28, 
3runo Walter will present the Brz ahms 
Double Concerto, with Isaac Stern 
and Leonard Rose as soloists. Mr. 


Walter will conduct the Brahms Re- 
quiem, in three performances with 
Irmgard Seefried, George London, 
and the Westminster Choir assisting. 
Guido Cantelli will lead three hearings 
of the Verdi Requiem, with the same 
chorus, and with Herva Nelli, Clara- 
mae Turner, Richard Tucker and Je- 
rome Hines as soloists. Mr. Mitro- 
poulos will close the season with three 
readings of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, with the Westminster Choir, 
Frances Yeend, Martha Lipton, David 
Lloyd and Mack Harrell. 

Instrumental soloists to appear un- 
der the various conductors are as fol- 
lows: 

Under Mr. Mitropoulos: pianists, 
Robert mg Ania Dorfmann, 
Myra Hess, Grant Johannesen, Pietro 
Scarpini, Rudolf Serkin; violinists, 
John Corigliano, Mischa Elman, Zino 
Francescatti, Yehudi Menuhin; cellist, 
Raya Garbousova. 

Under Mr. Walter: 
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Pianist, Clifford 
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Curzon; violinists, Isaac Stern, Joseph 
Szigeti; cellist, Leonard Rose. 

Under Mr. Szell: pianists, Claudio 
Arrau, Clifford Curzon, Gary Graff- 
man, Daniel Wayenberg; violinists, 
Nathan Milstein, Erica Morini. 

Under Mr. Cantelli: pianists, Robert 
Casadesus, Rudolf Firkusny, Walter 
Gieseking; violinist, Nathan Milstein; 
cellist, Laszlo Varga. 

With Mr. Kostelanetz: Eugene List, 
pianist. 

With Mr. Autori: Norman 
and Ruggiero Ricci, violinists. 

The orchestra’s season in New York 
will cover the customary 28 weeks, 
after which the ensemble embarks on 
a ..ve-week tour to the Pacific Coast 
and .Northwest, leaving on April 18 
and concluding with the final date in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 22. 

Mr. Mitropoulos conducts for 
twelve weeks, Oct. 7 to Nov. 14; Feb. 
10 to 27; March 31 to April 17. Mr. 
Walter appears for four weeks, Nov. 
18 to 28 and Dec. 16 to 26; Mr. Szell 
the same number of weeks, Dec. 2 to 

Dec. 30 to Jan. 9; Mr. Cantelli, 
eight weeks, Jan. 13 to Feb. 6, March 
3 to March 27. Mr. Kostelanetz di- 


Carol 


rects three Saturday Night Special 
Events, Nov. 27, Dec. 25, and March 
5. Mr. Autori leads two Saturday 
night concerts, Nov. 6 and 13, and 


Mr. Hendl 


appears on 
Feb. 5. 


Saturday, 
Rockefeller Foundation 
Aids Symphony League 


The Rockefeller Foundation _ re- 


cently authorized a three-year grant 
to the American Symphony Or- 
chestra League of $83,150. The grant 


is to be used in the presentation of 
workshops for conductors and music 
critics, and for studies of the or- 
ganization and support of the arts 
in American communities. The work 
will be done under the direction of 
Helen M. Thompson, executive-sec- 
retary of the League. 
“The grant will enable 
to extend its training 
grams, 


the league 
and study pro- 
carried on through workshop 
activities, and undertake this impor- 
tant survey, which we feel is vital 
to the future development, organiza- 
tion and support of symphony or- 
chestras and related arts activities,” 
said Alan Watrous, president. 

The league is a non-profit associ- 
ation of community, major, college, 
and youth symphony orchestras in the 
United States and Canada, with 
headquarters in Charleston, W. Va. 
Its activities include study and or- 
chestra_ service programs, research, 
and publication of data. 


Chicago Symphony To Play 
In NBC Radio Series 


The Chicago Symphony conducted 
by Fritz Reiner, will give four broad- 
casts over the NBC radio network, on 
Saturday evenings, Oct. 23, Nov. 20, 
Dec. 11, and Feb. 12, at 8:30. These 
programs will form part of a sym- 
phonic series that also includes 26 of 
the Boston Symphony’s regular Satur- 
day night concerts. The Chicago or- 
chestra will appear on four of the 
six Saturdays when the _ Boston 
ensemble is absent on tour. The or- 
chestras to be engaged for the other 
two dates, Jan. 15 and March 12, will 
be announced later. The series takes 
the place of the discontinued NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. 











Maria Callas To Open Chicago Opera Series 


Cuicaco.—Seven Italian operas and 
one American opera make up the re- 
pertoire of Chicago’s new resident 
company, the Lyric Theater, which 
will present its first season from Nov. 
1 through 20 in the Civic Opera 
House. "hae the singers in the 
company will be several from La 
Scala in Milan, including Maria Cal- 
las, who will be making her American 
debut. Nicola Rescigno is artistic di- 
rector, William Wymetal, stage di- 
rector, and Ruth Page, choreographer. 

Each opera will be given twice. 
Casts and dates are as follows: 

“Norma”, Nov. 1 and 5, with Miss 
Callas, Giulietta Simionato, Gloria 
Lind, Mirto Picchi, Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni, and Lawrence White. 

Vittorio Giannini’s “The Taming of 


Lind, Giacinto Prandelli, and Johp 
Tyers. ; 
“The Barber of Seville’, Nov. ¢ 


(eve.) and 10, with Miss Simionato, 
Mary Kreste, Leopold Simoneau, Tito 
Gobbi, Mr. Rossi-Lemeni, and Carl 
Badioli. 

“La Traviata”, 
Miss Callas, Mr. 
Gobbi. 

“Tucia di Lammermoor”, Novy. 15 
and 17, with Miss Callas, Miss Kreste 
nae Di Stefano, Gian Giacomo 


Nov. 8 and 12, with 
Simoneau, and Mr 


Guelfi, Mr. White, and Victor As. 
sandri. 

“Carmen”, Nov. 16 and 20 (mat.), 
with Miss Simionato, Miss Jordan, 


Miss Lind, Miss Kreste, Mr. Picchi, 
Mr. Guelfi, Mr. Badioli, and Mr. 


Assandri. 





the Shrew”, Nov. 3 and 13 (mat.) “Tosca”, Nov. 18 and 20 (eve), 
with Irene Jordan, Miss Lind, Hugh with Eleanor Steber, Mr. Di Ste ‘ano, 
Thompson, Mr. White, Donald Mr. Gobbi, Mr. Badioli, Mr. Assandri, 
Gramm, Andrew Foldi, and Algerd Mr. Foldi, and Mr. Brazis. 
Brazis. After opening night, when the top 
“La Bohéme”, Nov. 6 (mat.) and price for tickets will be $10, prices 
13 (eve.), with Rosanna Carteri, Miss will range from $6 down to $2. 
ve T f Lishner, Cornell MacNeil, Arthur 
City Opera To Offer Newman, Emile Renan, ae mas 
y r Stewart, Hugh Thompson, Ric ‘ard 
Popular Repertory Torigi, Norman Treigle, Richard 
The New York City Opera will Wentworth, William Wilderman, 
open its fall season on Sept. 29 with Lawrence Winters. 


a repertory of sixteen operas selected 
on the basis of their popularity dur- 
ing past seasons and the results of a 
recent poll. Revivals of five works 
not seen at the City Center in one or 
more seasons are included. They are 
Prokofieff’s “The Love for Three 
Oranges,” in a new staging by Vladi- 
mir Rosing; “The Tales of MHoff- 
mann”, restaged by Leopold Sachse; 
“Aida,” which will launch the series, 
restaged by Glen Jordan; “Der Rosen- 
kavalier”; and a “Faust” restaged by 
Mr. Rosing. 

“Falstaff” 
introduced _ last 


The new productions of 
and “Show Boat”, 
spring, will be retained in the com 
pany’s fall list. Also scheduled for 
performance are “La Cenerentola”, 
“La Bohéme”, “Madama Butterfly” 
“Tosca”, “Carmen”, “La Traviata”, 
and ‘three productions in English 

“The Marriage of Figaro”, “Die 
Fledermaus”, and “Hansel and Gretel”. 

Joseph Rosenstock continues as gen- 
eral director of the company and con- 
ductor. He is assisted by John S. 
White. The principal conductors, other 
than Mr. Rosenstock, will be music 
administrator Julius Rudel, Thomas 
Martin, and Thomas Schippers. 

New singers with the company will 
include Teresa Gannon, Sarah Flem- 
ing, Marguerite Willauer, and Susan 
Yager, sopranos; Davis Cunningham 
and Giorgio Cordios-Bardi, tenors ; and 
John Reardon, baritone. The remain- 
der of the roster is as follows: 

Sopranos: Peggy Bonini, Catherine 
3unn, Madelaine Chambers, Emily 
Cundari, Phyllis Curtin, Ellen Faull, 
Laurel Hurley, Mary LeSawyer, Eva 
Likova, Dolores Mari, Gertrude Ribla, 
Anna Russell, Wilma Spence, Frances 
Yeend. 

Mezzo-sopranos and _ contraltos: 
Frances Bible, Edith Evans, Jean 
Handzlik, Rosemary Kuhlmann, Gloria 
Lane, Margery Mayer, Lucretia West. 

Tenors: Jon Crain, John Druary, 
Frank Eckart, Walter Fredericks, 
Norman Kelley, Lloyd Thomas Leech, 
David Lloyd, Ernest McChesney, Ru- 
dolf Petrak, Michael Pollock, Robert 
Rounseville, Luigi Vellucci. 

Baritones and basses: Cesare Bar- 
delli, Walter Cassel, Carlton Gauld, 
Donald Gramm, Manfred Hecht, Leon 
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The City Opera, in conjunction with 
radio stations WOV and WHOM and 
the Italian-language daily J/ Progyesso 
Italiano, has also instituted a tzlent 
search open to singers between 21 and 
38 who have specialized in the Italian 
repertory. Application blanks are ob- 
tainable from WHOM, and auditions 
will be held during a ten-week period 
beginning Oct. 3, with finals on Dec. 
12. The winner will receive a con- 
tract with the opera company and a 
round trip to Italy. 


Scots Guard Plans 
American Visit 


Forty Scots Guard bandsmen will 
make a two-month visit to the United 
States ~ Canada in the autumn of 
1955. Hurok has signed a contract 
with Cr, C. I. H. Dunbar, con- 
manding the Scots Guards, covering 
the tour. The English-Speaking 
Union is sponsoring the visit “in the 
interests of Anglo-American amity” 
The repertoire of the Guards unit 
will include displays of piping and 
highland dancing. The Scots Guards 
regiment was established in 1642 at 
the command of Charles I, and the 
band of the Scots Guards was 
founded in 1685, at which time James 
II had a dozen “hautboys” added to 
each of his regiments of guards 


Berlin Philharmonic 
To Tour Here 


The Berlin Philharmonic, conducted 
by Wilhelm Furtwangler, will open its 
first American tour in Washington on 
Feb. 27, next. The tour embraces 
thirty concerts, including two in Can- 
ada. New York appearances will be 
made at Carnegie Hall on March 1 
and 3, and April 1. The 106 players 
of the orchestra will also give tliree 
concerts in Chicago, and will visit 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Toronto, 
Montreal, and other cities. 

The orchestra has not been heard 
in this country before. Dr, Furt- 
wangler last appeared here in 1°27, 
when he was a conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 


Shakespeare’s magical creation has lured 


many composers to attempt musical settings 


sions of “A Midsummer Night’s 

Dream,” Bottom—the weaver 
weariig the head of a donkey—an- 
swers Titania’s query (which has be- 
come “Wilt thou have some music ?”) 
by saying abruptly, “No, food.” But 
Shakespeare originally had him reply : 
“T have a reasonable good ear in 
music. Let’s have the tongs and the 
bones.” 

Since the first Bottom put in his 
request, probably around 1598, up to 
the forthcoming Old Vic production, 
opening at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Sept. 21, musicians have 
filled the bill in different manners 
However, the question of what is the 
best manner has been interpreted in 
many ways. From the heroic meas- 
ures of Henry Purcell in the seven 
teenth century to the sweet and florid 
songs of Henry Bishop in the nine- 
teentii; from Mendelssohn's fairy-tale 
romanticism to Ibert’s neo-classicism 
and to the simplicity of Cecil Sharp’s 
folk melodies, composers have stated 
their preferences with marked variety. 
The “Dream,” a product of Eliza- 
bethan England but set in classical 
Athens, and containing three distinct 
strands of plot—a romantic story of 
noble lovers, a comedy of bungling 
workmen, and a fantasy of an elfin 
court—is certainly susceptible to di- 
vergent emphases, and few of then 
have been left untried. 


|: me of several mutilated ver- 


The Bard’s Directions 


Shakespeare himself specified the 
use of music for the “First Fairy,’ 
who a Titania to sleep with the 
lullat “You spotted snakes with 
doub le tongue. . . . Come not near 
our fairy queen.” To Bottom is given 
an ornithological nonsense ditty begin- 
ning “The ousel cock so black of hue.’ 
Instruments rather than voices sup- 
ply Titania’s next request for “Music, 
ho! music such as charmeth sleep!’ 
Then, after the artisans’ performance 
of the “tedious brief scene of Pyram- 
us and Thisby,” there is a Bergomask 
dance, and finally the fairies “sing and 
bless” the home of the newlyweds. 
Probably most of the vocal numbers 
were originally executed by the Chil- 
dren of the Chi apel, who would have 
played the fairies. But no music 
actually used by Shakespeare in this 
play has survived. 

Of early productions we have 
scanty evidence; of their music almost 
none. We do know that “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” was _per- 
formed in 1631 and that an adapta- 
tion of it titled “The Merrie Con- 
ceited Humours of Bottom the 
Weaver,” was given in 1661. The 
latter included at least three musical 
pieces, for Titania’s lullaby is marked 
‘Fa yries first Dance and then sing”, 
Botiom’s tongs and bones gets the 
designation of “Musick Tongs Rurall 
Musick”, and the Bergomask dance 
is in dicated. 

The next known production of the 
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, SELMA JEANNE COHEN 


some of the finest echo some of the phrases in the 

written for it, though its “spotted snakes” lullaby. A final 

“A Midsummer Night’s song for the chorus, “They shall be 

and not a word of Shake as happy as they’re fair’, fits Shake 
to music. Henry speare’s wedding scene. 

Queen” was such a Purcell’s instrumental music either 


that it was revived accompanies dances for the masques 
year, with additional or comprises the preludes and over 
version, the original tures for them Hie manner is grand 


little more than a ly majestic and provides ample occa 
elaborate masques sion for vocal display as befits his 


tha at cntutel ach act. purpose. Though pleased cupids clap 
In the preface to the first published ping their wings, while the echoing 
anonymous author la air a triumph sings in elaborate run 
English are said to ning passages for soprano, chorus, 
the French and Ital- 
matter of theatrical place in Shakespeare’s Graeco-Eliza 


and trumpet, would surely be out of 


Fairy Queen” ‘was bethan wood, it is appropriate for a 
that the British grand finale planned to outshine the 


their Continental famous spectacles of the Continent 
> marvels and in dance, Purcell’s “The Fairy Queen” had a 
writer despairs “of ever modern revival in London during the 


as good Voices among us, as season of 1946-47, in the form of a 


That the music masque, a new version made by Con 
liked 1S evidenced, stant Lambert, and presented by the 


contemporary remark  Sadler’s Wells Ballet and the Royal 


was “excellently per- Opera at Covent Garden 
y the Instrumental and But the vogue for Italianate opera 
Vocal part Composed by the said Mr nurtured some malcontent among pa- 


triotic Englishmen, a feeling reflected 


allowed Shakespeare’s in the 1716 version of “A Midsummer 


what was left of Night’s Dream”, Richard Leveridge’s 


them) to be spoken, composing only “Comic Masque of Pyramus and 
[ interpolated lyrics. The Thisbe”. Here, Crotchet (anon 
to setting a Shake- Shakespearean character) asks if the 
is in the allegory of lion in the play is to sing, and Semi 
Night, a soprano solo accompanied by breve (likewise interpolated) replies: 
the words of which “Never wonder at that, for we that 


Henry Purcell 





Felix Mendelssohn 


have studied Italian oper 

| +} boat 4 or 
anything in is kind wen 
years later, John Frederick | h 
wl also wrote hymns tor Charl 
Wesley cor posed music tor | 
orated version of Leveridge’s 


Yet, in 1755, David G 
thought it a good idea t 
Italian singers, Signor Guidani : 
Signora Passerini, tor his opera 
“Dream”, this time lled Che 
Fairies”. For this productior | 
Christopher Smith, a pupil of H 
Was engace | te Write 
which: boasted 28 new songs 
out the shortened spoken text. Sever 
settings were levised for 1 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dre 
ers being added fror Shakespear 


‘The Tempe i ‘Much A ck \b« 
Nothing’, “Henry VIII’, and “I é 


Labour’s Lost”. For good mea ‘ 
Smith also used two stanzas of M 
ton’s “L ’Allegr ” and the first st 

Waller’s “Say Lovely Dream”. Ot 
a wh le score, William Coxe wrote 
that “the words of Shakespeart 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ are | 
and ury, the music 18 well 1 pted 
the words” 


Garrick Revival 


Eleven years later Garrick a 
tried the play, this time with its ori 
nal titl ind with more I 
nal text than he had used in “The 
Fairies”. It was a complet ilure 
surviving just one night. But G 
rick’s colleague, Georg Col 
made son cuts, wrote S¢ ‘ 
tions, and three days later, on N 
26, 1763, presented “A Fairy Tale 
Well aware of what his audience 
wanted, Colman suggested restoring 
the concluding fairy scene with songs 
and dances but shortening the “pal- 
pable gross play of Pyramus — and 
Thisby,” which made the show “ut 
couth and unsuitable for the taste of 
the present time”. “A Fairy Tale 


was played seventeen times more that 
season and was revived in 1777. A 
table of songs in the first editior 
assigns twelve numbers to Smith and 
others to Handel, Michael Arne, 
Jonathan Battishill, Theodore Ayl 
ward, and Charles Burney. 

The spectacular elements continued 
to take precedence over the dramatic 
in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Wrote William Hazlitt in 1816: “Oh, 
ye scene shifters, ve musical com- 
posers, ye men in the orchestra, re- 
joice! This is your triumph!” Chief 
composer for this “Dream” was 
Henry Bishop, and echoes of his more 
famous “Home, Sweet Home” sound 
in the aria he wrote for Hermia, “By 
the Simplicity of Venus’ Doves.” It is 
this version, with a libretto by Fred 

(Continued on page 18) 
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The Aspen Festival Orchestra conducted by William Steinberg in an 
informal master class in connection with the curriculum of the Aspen 
Institute of Music 


Festival at Aspen presents 


variety of concerts and operas 


By Emmy Brapy Rocers 


Aspen, Colo. 
HE sixth annual Aspen Festival, 
lasting from June 28 to Aug. 28, 
again combined programs by fac- 
and students of the Institute of 
which is directed by Victor 
lectures, forums, and panel 
studies; film 


ulty 
Music, 
Babin ; 
discussions in humanistic 
presentations; and occasional special 
events. 


The president of Aspen Institute, 
Walter Paepcke, had great vision 
when he inaugurated the Aspen Fes- 
tival five years ago, and William 
Steinberg, the new general music di- 
rector, seemed to be fulfilling the 


high ideals established in former sea- 
sons. As before, the beautiful sur- 
roundings, the invigorating mountain 
air, and the music made a sojourn 
here a rejuvenating experience. 


The musical programs offered 
standard works as well as novelties, 
premieres, and revivals of rarely 
heard music for voice and chamber 
groups. In the audiences were to be 


found faculty members—some of the 
finest musicians in the country—visit- 
ing musicians and music-lovers, a few 
townspeople, and the usual crowd of 
talented, hard-working students who 
flock to Aspen every summer. 


Classic and Modern Fare 


Under Mr. Steinberg’s masterly di- 
rection, the Aspen Festival Orchestra 
formed a vital ensemble, and the stu- 
dent orchestra also gave a good ac- 
count of itself. The New Music 
String Quartet—Broadus Erle, Mat- 
thew Raimondi, Walter Trampler, and 


Claus Adam gave performances 
marked by sensitivity and unity, and 
they were joined by faculty members 
for chamber music of larger propor- 
tions. The Aspen Festival Chorus 
made notable appearances in Brahms’s 
“A German Requiem” and Norman 
Dello Joio’s “Song of the Open 
Road” 


Concerts were 
theater, a large 
the Wheeler 
red-and-white 
floor of a 
“op’ry” 
town. 

The theater was the setting for two 
performances of Stravinsky’s “L’His- 
toire du Soldat”. Pergolesi’s “La 
Serva Padrona” was to have been the 
other half of a double bill, but Verdi's 
String Quartet in E minor was sub- 
stituted at the last minute, played by 
the string section of the festival or- 


held in the amphi- 
circular tent, or in 
Opera House, a little 
theater on the third 
large building—the old 
house of this former mining 


chestra. With a minimum of re- 
hearsal the group played the quartet 
with wonderful vibrancy. 

Stravinsky’s dance-drama was staged 
as well as conducted by Mr. Steinberg, 
but the musical excellence of the per- 
formance did not extend to the stag- 
ing. However, a certain initial lag 
was dissipated by the imaginative 
choreography of Hanya Holm, which 
Milli Kaeser, as a plump, pretty prin- 


cess, interpreted in lively style. Mel 
Fillini, the soldier, acted with sin- 
cerity and understanding and gave 
Miss Kaeser fine support in the 


dances. Norman Cornick made a 
wicked devil, skillfully portraying the 
different impersonations and doing a 
horrifying spiderlike dance. Richard 
Leach as the Narrator accomplished 
his task in a straightforward manner. 
Garth Williams’ scenery and costumes 
were extremely appropriate. 

A Sunday concert opened with a 
bez vutifully integrated version of Mo- 
zart’s Violin Sonata in B flat, K. 454, 
at the hands of Marjorie Fulton and 
Brooks Smith. In spite of having 
practically come from a sickbed where 
he had succumbed to a virus infection, 
Martial Singher gave superb interpre- 


tations of songs by Fauré and De- 
bussy. And Brahms’s mighty Piano 


Quartet in G minor, Op. 25, was given 
a powerful, dedicated performance by 
Mr. Babin, Roman Totenberg, Wil- 
liam Primrose, and Nikolai Graudan. 

A program of unusual music had as 
high points Rudolf Firkusny’s memor- 
ably perceptive playing of Schubert’s 
A minor Sonata, Op. 143. The pia- 
nist’s warmly sympathetic perform- 
ance of Leos Janacek’s “In the Mist”, 
a suite of four pieces, was a worthy 
tribute to the 100th anniversary of 
the composer’s birth. A poetic read- 
ing was given by the New Music 
quartet of the D minor String Quar- 
tet of Juan de Arriaga, Spanish com- 


poser who died in 1826 at the age of 
twenty. Karol Rathaus’ Trio Sere- 
nade, for violin, cello, and piano, was 


played by Mr. Totenberg and Nikolai 
and Joanna Graudan. The work was 
hardly a grateful vehicle for the three 
artists’ superlative gifts. 

In a later concert, Mr. and Mrs. 
Graudan gave a highly polished read- 
ing of Bach’s D major Cello Sonata. 
Brahms’s Clarinet Quintet in B minor, 
Op. 115, was given a warm eloquence 
by Reginald Kell and the New Music 
Quartet. Phyllis Curtin offered a dis- 
tinguished performance of Samuel 
3arber’s cycle of “Hermit Songs”, 
with Brooks Smith providing superb 
support at the piano. The soprano, 
appropriately garbed in a_ striking 


homespun robe (run up for the ccca- 
sion by a local artist), caught the 
atmosphere of each song by coloring 
her lovely voice with enchanting 
artistry. 

Another concert opened with Men- 
delssohn’s E flat Octet, Op. 20, nobly 
played by the members of the New 
Music Quartet, Miss Fulton, Raphael 
Druian, Mr. Primrose, and Mr. Grau- 
dan. Charles Jones, of the faculty, 
conducted the festival orchestra in his 
“Little Symphony”—terse, brisk, virile, 
and quite gay in the Vivo, with its 
syncopated rhythms, and with a nice 
interweaving of solo instruments in a 
brief Andante. Darius Milhaud con- 
ducted two works of his own: “Les 
Amours de Ronsard” was given a full 
measure of the superior artistry it re- 
quires for performance by Miss Cur- 
tin, Eunice Alberts, Leslie Chabay, 
Mack Harreil, and eight instrumen- 
talists, and the “Suite Francaise”, su- 
perbly played by the orchestra. 

The morning master classes given 
by faculty members were always in- 
spiring and informative, often enter- 
taining. Madeleine Milhaud, wife of 
the composer, spoke on “The Poets 
Who Inspired Les Six”, and_ illus- 
trative songs were sung by Mr. 
Singher, Miss Curtin, and two stu- 
dents. Wolfgang Vacano was the 


Ravinia and Grant Park “exchange” 


roles in Chicago’s summer series 


By Louts O. PALMER 


Chicago 
USICAL life in Chicago this 
summer underwent a transition. 
There was a time when one 


could go to the concerts of the Chi- 


cago Symphony at Ravinia fairly 
secure in the knowledge that one 
would hear the standard orchestral 


literature well played, with occasional 
appearances of soloists. At Grant 
Park one could expect to hear an 
adventurous program played moder- 
ately well, and a whole list of young 
and little-known This vear, 
it seems, each organization made ten- 
tative moves in the direction of the 
other. 

At Ravinia there 
be heard on every 
Chicago Symphony. 
fare offered was not of the highest 
artistic worth, nor in some cases were 
the soloists of a calibre to make the 
best effect on their listeners. Of the 
conductors, Pierre Monteux and 
Géorg Solti were the most impressive, 
but their appearances came late in the 
series. 

With a low attendance figure for 
the six weeks of orchestral concerts 
and the final week of chamber music, 
the Ravinia board of directors must 
squarely face the fact that a soloist 
every evening will not necessarily fill 
the grounds, nor will such a lack of 


soloists. 


was a soloist to 
concert, with the 
But all of the 


planning as was exhibited make Ra- 






impeccable accompanist. Victor |abin 
discussed “Unpopular Music ‘ron 
3ach to Hindemith”, ending with 
brief two-piano program playe! by 
himself and his wife, Vitya Vrovisky 
In his talk on “The Vocal Art o: the 
Baroque Age”, Leslie Chabay 
works by Couperin and Caccini. Szy- 
mon Goldberg and Charles Jones dis- 
cussed “The Cadenza”, with Mr 
Goldberg playing notable examp!es 
Mr. Jones gave an evening kk 
on “Religious Instrumental — > of 
the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and T wen- 
tieth Centuries”. By way of illustra- 
tion, Peter Hansen played on a spinet 
a “Biblical Sonata” by Kuhnau; Mr 
Jones led a Bach chorale set‘ing; 


Duncan McNab played Liszt’s “Spo- 


salizio”; and Vronsky and _ sabin 
played Mr. Babin’s delightful duet 
“David and Goliath”. Mr. Totenberg 


who was heard in von Beber’s “As- 
cension Day” Sonata, played as a 
encore Mr. Jones’s “Threnody” 

Mack Harrell, with Mr. Babin at 
the piano, gave a particularly fine lec- 
ture-recital on Brahms’s “Magelone” 
lieder. 

In a program of compositions by 
students, outstanding talent was sliown 
by John Cooper, Josepha Heifetz 
(daughter of the violinist), James 
Yannatos, and Murray Adaskin 


vinia’s concerts a festival worthy of 
the name. 

William Steinberg, in the 
week, proved a conductor fond oi 
brilliant contrasts, but somewhat 
prone to exaggerated dynamics and 
tempos. It was difficult to believe 
this was the same group of players 
which, in one Fritz Reiner 
had turned into a virtuoso instrument 


ope ning 


season, 


Illness prevented Leon Fleisher 
from keeping the first of his tw 
dates in the Ravinia season, so Theo- 


dore Lettvin stepped in as a _last- 
minute substitute in Brahms’s Second 
Piano Concerto on July The move 
was ill-advised, for Mr. Lettvin’s per- 
formance showed lack of sufficient 
preparation and_ security. Michael 
Rabin, who followed on July 3, dem- 
onstrated again his technical control 
in Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, and 
a warmth hitherto less prominent in 
his playing. Mr. Fleisher had sufh- 
ciently recovered from his illness t 
appear on July 4, in Beethoven's 
Fourth Concerto, and to reaffirm the 
impression that he is one of the most 
talented of our younger pianists. 
During the second week, Isler Solo- 
mon gave his best efforts in his initial 
concert, on July 6. On that occasion 
he presented a thoroughly convin«ing 
reading of Honegger’s Second Sym- 
phony and Tchaikovsky's “Pathétique”. 
Included in this program was the 
first performance of Arne Oldbergs 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Hollywood Bowl’s vast spaces 


thronged for 33rd season 


By ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Los Angeles 
OLLYWOOD BOWL this sea- 
son has experienced an upsurge 
of public interest resulting in 
audiences of considerably healthier 
proportions than in some years past 
The Tuesday and Thursday night con- 
cert-, largely symphonic in character, 
have usually had audiences of from 
6,000 to 10,000 auditors, and the Sat- 
uri night Pops have frequently sold 
out to 20,000 capacity, with from 
15,000 to 18,000 average attendance 
on ihese occasions. 
dre Kostelanetz conducted both 
the Thursday night program of July 
29 as well as the following Saturday 
Pops on July 31. The former program 
consisted of such lighter symphonic 
fare as Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival 
Overture”, Prokofieff’s “Classical Sym- 
phony”, Enesco’s “Romanian Rhap- 
sod.” No. 1, a group of short Tchai- 
kovsky pieces, and Ravel’s “Bolero” 
Mr. Kostelanetz directed these with 
his familiar breezy authority and ob- 
tained good results from the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic. 

Dorothy Kirsten made her first ap- 
pearance here since her bereavement 
over the death of her husband, sing- 
ing “Vissi d’ arte’ from “Tosca”, 
“Depuis le jour” from “Louise”, and 
Rirter works by Handel, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and Massenet with ex- 
quisite tonal quality and a long legato 
line that few contemporary singers 
can approach. As an_ intermission 
feature of this concert, Hugo Kir- 
chofer, who was originally responsible 
for naming Hollywood Bowl, led the 
audience in community singing. 

John Barnett, musical director of 
Hollywood Bowl and assistant con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic, was on 
the podium for the concert of Aug. 3, 
offering well-calculated readings of 
Gabrielli’s Canzon Quarti Toni, the 
Vivaldi-Casella “Gloria”, well sung by 
the augmented Los \ngeles Sym- 
Dhony Chorus, of the city’s Bureau of 
Music, and Respighi’s “Pines of 
Rome”. The second half of the pro- 
gram was devoted to a ballet pro- 
duction called “The Ballet of Light”, 
danced by Ruth St. Denis and her 
company, to the music of Scriabin’s 
“Poem of Ecstasy”. It was conducted 
by Mr. Barnett. This was not alto- 

ether a well advised venture, for the 
ch reographic conception was of the 
Isadora Duncan era, and the execu- 
tion scarcely of professional caliber. 

\ Family Night designed for the 
younger set was given with une x pect- 
ed public response on Aug. 5. Ele- 
phants, monkeys, and clowns helped 
to create a circus atmosphere before 
the music began, and later Danny 
Kave read Kleinsinger’s “Tubby the 
Tuba” and conducted the orchestra 
In several pieces to the delight of both 


> 
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young and old. Meredith Willson con- 
ducted with appropriate comment, and 
Janet Collins gave chorec graphic im- 
pressions of Saint-Saéns’ “Carnival of 
\nimals”, played at the two pianos 
by Shibley Boves and Anita Priest, 
while Mr. Willson recited the Ogden 

Nash verses and the First California 
Children’s 3allet did divertissements 
from “The Nutcracker” 

Georg Solti was the conductor for 
the concerts of Aug. 10 and 12, con- 
firming the impression of his appear 
ances last year with the San Fran 
cisco Opera Company that he is 
probably the most exceptionally gifted 
of all the younger conductors. Both 
Brahms’s First Symphony and Tchai 
kovsky’s Fifth were read with ex 
traordinary intensity and a powerful 
communicativeness that seemed to 
make the orchestra play quite beyond 
its customary capacity. Rudolf Fir- 
Kusny was Mr. Solti’s soloist on Aug 
10, reviving the Mendelssohn G Minor 
Piano Concerto with such sparkling 
virtuosity that one wondered how it 
had ever been permitted to drop from 
the repertoire. Michael Rabin played 
the Paganini Concerto in D Major 
on Aug. 12 with the effortless tech 
nical skill and suave lyricism that 
have rapidly elevated him to a fore- 
most position among violinists. In 
both cases, the soloists received re- 
markably fine support from the con- 
ductor. 


Tercentenary Program 

William Steinberg made his first 
appearance of the season on Aug. 17 
in a program consisting of Wagner 
excerpts and Beethoven's “Leonore” 
No. 3 and the Triple Concerto, played 
by Eudice Shapiro, Joseph Schuster 
and Leonard Pennario. Unfortunately 
this reviewer could not attend the 
event, but there was much to admire 
in Mr. Steinberg’s second concert, 
Aug. 19, when in honor of the Jewish 
Tercentary he conducted Ben-Haim’s 
“Tribute to Israel”, Mendelssohn’s 
“Ruy Blas” Overture, and Meyer- 
beer’s “Torch Dance” No. 1, in honor 
of Jewish composers, as well as a 
rugged though very deliberately paced 
3eethoven Fifth Symphony. Robert 
Merrill was the soloist, observing the 
occasion by singing Bloch’s “Psalm 
22”, in addition to a vigorous if not 
especially subtle exposition of bari- 
tone arias from “Herodiade”, “The 
Masked Ball”, and “The Barber of 
Seville”. 

After a preliminary but later satis- 
factorily resolved skirmish with the 
McCarran law, Carlos Chavez arrived 
to conduct the concert of Aug. 24. 
His serious manner and_ sensitive 
manipulation of the orchestra won one 
of the warmest public reactions of 
the season for his way with his own 
arrangement of a Ciaconna by Bux- 
tehude, Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe 


Rothschild 


Audience at the Hollywood Bowl on a capacity night, as seen from the stage 


Suite” No. 2, and Stravinsky’s “Fire 
Bird Suite”. The suite from Chavez's 
own ballet “H. P.” was about as near 
as the summer’s programs have come 
to contemporary music, and the glar- 
ing colors and provocative rhythms 
were accepted with surprising cordi- 
ality. Mischa Elman was the soloist 
in Mendelssohn’s E Minor Concerto, 
playing the first two movements with 
remarkable restraint and glowing tone 
but encountering frequent differences 
of opinion with conductor and or- 
chestra in the finale 

The most stirring event of the 
season thus far was the appearance 


Berlioz novelties 


of Inge Be rkh, the san Ir ncisce 
Opera’s new dramatic soprano, o1 
program conducted by Kurt Herbert 
Adler, artistic director of that 1 
tution, on Aug. 26. Miss Borkh’s 
plitude of tone, her compelling di i 
matic absorption, and her abuilit 
subtly to color each word and phras« 
made the final scene of Strauss’ 
“Salome” a thrilling experience, qual 
ties that were continued at 1 confirmed 
in an aria from Puccini's “Turand 


d Magda’s aria tron rotti < 
‘he Consul”. Mr Adler offered well 
readings ot " Trumpet 
(Continued on page 21) 


informed 


and opera 


by Copland in Berkshire series 


By Cyrus Durcin 


Lenox, Mass. 
ERLIOZ has been the special, 
the favored composer at the 
1954. Berkshire Festival, and 
with his gigantic “Requiem” the Fes- 
tival ended, in the Music Shed on 
Sunday afternoon, Aug. 15. Charles 
Munch conducted the Boston Sym 
phony, and the tenor soloist was 
David Poleri. The Berkshire Festival 
Chorus, trained by Hugh Ross and 
James Aliferis, was augmented by the 
chorus of the Springfield, Mass., 
Symphony, Alexander Leslie, con- 
ductor. 

For this vast work, both tonal cir- 
cus and religious masterpiece of its 
kind, much space as well as many 
hands and voices are required. The 
Tanglewood Music Shed _ provided 
enough of all, but with the open sides 
and front of the structure, enough 
resonance escaped so that the thunders 
of the “Tuba mirum” and “Rex tre- 
mendae” were not overwhelming, as 
they are in an enclosed auditorium. 
Nonetheless, there was impressive 
sao including the four additional 
brass bands. It was not practical to 
follow Berlioz’s directions and place 
them at the four points of the com- 
pass. Instead there were two at stage 
front, extremc left and right, and the 
other two a little way out into the 
audience area on either side. 

This was a superb—almost a stu- 
pendous—performance, that found all 
concerned functioning efficiently and 
with a fine show of style and tonal 
richness. Mr. Munch is unerringly a 
conductor to evaluate and to stress 
the peculiar blend of showy and de- 
votional clements of this score. In- 
deed, as many are now thoroughly 
aware, he is a Berlioz conductor par 
excellence. Furthermore this perfor: 
mance found him consistently keeping 
intensity under control 

The night before, Mr. Munch had 
conducted a curious but satisfying 
program in a most enjoyable fashion: 
Brahms’s “Tragic Overture” (whose 


portentous timpani strokes were vet 
powerful under the conductor’s urg 
ing); Ravel's “Le Tombeau 

Couperin” (which went nicely but 


with the Prelude taken slower that 
I like to hear it); Waltet Piston’ 
Fourth Symphony, a work of dis 
tinction and stature, as well as of a 
dancy bounce. This is perhaps the 
most outgiving of all Piston’s larger 
orchestral work, except possibl I 


humorous “Incredible Flutist ind 
won for the composer, who was 
the audience, a sage ne and sus 
tained ovation. The final number 1 


Saint-Saéns’ C mino1 ‘Syn phony, the 
able E. Power Biggs at the org 
console, in a iding which is 
likely soon to be excelled. 

The sixth orchestral series 
festival had begun the Thursday ever 
ing previously, in the Theater-( 
cert Hall, with Jean Model, a 
mirable conductor, upon the stan 
The program ran to music light in 
weight if aot always in texture 
Rossini’s Overture to “La Scala di 
Seta”: the little B flat Symphony, 
K. 319, by Mozart; Ravel’s “Mother 
Goose” Suite; and the superb suit 
of Strauss from the score for “Der 
Burger als Edelmann” All went 
pleasurably 

The week’s chamber-music progran 
of the series, Aug. 11, brought vi 
linist Zino Francescatti in two son 
atas of Brahms—the A major and D 
minor—and the Bach Suite tor ut 
accompanied violin. For Brahms_ th 


collaborating pianist was Artur Bal 
sam. All told, a distinguished even 
ing. 


The annual Tanglewood on Parade, 


for the benefit of the Berkshirt 
Music Center (the summer school 
operated in conjunction with the fest 
val), was, as usual, a gala and well 
attended event, which included simul 
taneous demonstrations of the various 
departments of the school, orchestral 
music in the shed and picnic supper 
and waltzing upon the lawn. A nove 
feature was Arthur Fiedler’s Berk 
(Continued on page 29) 


















PREMIERE AT SALZBURG 


Rolf Liebermann’s “Penelope” 


added to festival repertoire 


By Max Grar 


Salzburg 

HIS year’s Salzburg Festival 
opened on July 25 and closed on 
Aug. 30, and thus for more than 

a month the Mozart town was filled 
with music. Melody resounded in the 
Festival Theater itself; in the court 
of the ancient Archbishop's Palace ; 
in the concert halls of the Mozarteum; 
and in the Rocky Riding School 
(where the horses of the same Arch- 
bishops of old performed in brilliant 
spectacles, while these churchly princes 
and their guests sat as spectators in 


the loges). It was heard, too, in the 
old university, ag in the church of 
the cloister of Peter’s. 


The eit phones included the 
staging of four operas in the Festival 
Theater. Two Mozart operas, “Don 
Giovanni” and “Cosi fan tutte’, had 
been continued from the program of 


last year’s festival. Both these per 
formances had picturesque frames. 
Those of “Don Giovanni” took place 


in the Rocky Riding 
of “Cosi fan tutte”, 
was good, in the 
Archbishop’s 
rained, in the 
same edifice. 


School, and those 
when the weather 
courtyard of the 
Palace, and, when it 
Carabiniersaal of the 


Picturesque Setting 


The sites of both these perform- 
ances were picturesque and out of the 
ordinary for opera. Both of them 
posed new problems for the régisseur 
who staged the works, “Don Gio- 
vanni”, in the Riding School, had al- 
most the character of a Mystery. 
From the two aspects of the work, 
the tragic and the comic, the darker 
one was brought into especial promi- 
nence. When, at the conclusion of the 
first act, a procession of monks, 
holding burning tapers aloft, strode 
through the openings in the rocky 
walls, this prefigured the heavenly 
struggle for the soul of the evil-doer. 

Cesare Siepi, as last year the over 
powering young betrayer of women, 
stormed across the stage almost like a 
brigand. The three ladies of his con- 
quests were the majestic Donna Anna, 
sung by Elisabeth Griimmer with a 
beautiful lyric voice; the touching 
Elvira, stirringly done, with fine vocal 
art, by Elisabeth Schwarzkopf; and 
the mischievous Zerlina, charmingl) 
portrayed by Erna Berger. New to 
the ensemble was Dezso Ernster, a 
majestic Commandant. Anton Der- 
mota was a nobly-singing Ottavio; 
Otto Edelmann, a good Leporello 
vocally, though one lacking in true 
buffo humor. The opera was. bril- 
liantly staged by Herbert Graf, as- 
sisted by Robert Ackart. 

Just as the scenic frame of this 
unusual performance was a serious 
one, so the musical leadership of Wil- 
helm Furtwangler was earnest and a 
bit heavy, imposing because of the 
authority and spiritual strength of this 
great Beethoven interpreter. 

Mozart’s liveliness, wit and grace 
had to be sought in the performance 
of “Cosi fan tutte’, which Karl 
Boehm had prepared with a fine musi- 
cal hand. Irmgard Seefried, Dagmar 


Hermann, Anton Dermota, 
Kunz, and Paul Schoeffler were among 
the protagonists of this ironic and 
merry example of Mozart’s art. Love 
in “Don Giovanni” had been portrayed 
as an erotic flame that blasted the 
soul, whereas in “Cosi fan tutte” it 
was gayly and ironically treated—and 
how delightfully. 

A new production at Salzburg this 
year was Weber’s “Der Freischiitz”, 
which under Mr. Furtwanger’s musi- 
cal direction was conducted with an 
almost Wagnerian weightiness. 

The charm of the score was cap- 
tured again in the beautiful singing of 
Elisabeth Griimmer as Agatha. The 
coquettish Aennchen of Rita Streich 
was not in character, nor was the 
Max of Hans Hopf lyrical enough. 
Strongest of the actors was Kurt 
Boehme, in a fine characterization as 
Caspar. 

The excellent stage director, Gunther 
Rennert, director of the opera in 
Hamburg, did as most modern ones 
do with this work today—placed the 
romanticism of Weber in a realistic 
locale. The Wolf Glen was quite 
robbed of its ghostly apparitions and 
boasted mainly a play of nocturnal 
gleams and flashes of lights. 

The performance of Richard 
Strauss’s ‘‘Ariadne auf Naxos”’ 
brought us a Romanticism of the 
present day, the spirit, bright colors 
and significant action of which proves 
delectable in the opera theater. There 
is a fine spiritual culture in this work, 
which—like the Venetian opera of the 
seventeenth century provides a seri- 
mythological action mixed with 
masked comedy and dances. 

The prologue, with its sharply 
drawn figures, done in a realistic sort 
of sketch-style, reached its summit in 
the wonderful performance of the 
Composer by Irmgard Seefried, which 
had a great success because of its 
spirit, feeling and temperament. Lively 
and true was also the old Music 
Teacher of Paul Schoeffler. The Zer- 
binetta of Hilde Gueden had a per- 
sonal charm and a_ bright spirit. 
Ariadne, as sung by Lisa della Casa, 
revealed a beautiful vocal endowment, 
but she did not quite achieve the 
exalted style needed for the majesty 
of this mythological heroine. Karl 
30ehm conducted the chamber or- 
chestra, and contributed to its  bril- 
liance and shining colors. 


Erich 


ous 


Penelope a la Mode 


With Rolf Liebermann’s new opera, 
“Penelope”, given its premiere on 
Aug. 16, one was precipitated into an 
entirely new age, in which the bril- 
liance of Strauss’s music, its wit and 
enkindling spirit already were a part 
of history. The Swiss composer two 
years ago made his first impression 
on the musical world with his opera 
“Leonore 40/45”. That work was con- 
cerned with contemporary material, 
the love of a German soldier and a 
French woman. His “Penelope”, too, 
has the spirit of the present. In fact, 
he might well have named the opera 
“Penelope 1945”, The Homeric legend 


was turned by the author of the 
libretto, Heinrich Strobel (the direc- 
tor of the South German Radio), into 
a saga of today. It is the tragedy of 
a Penelope who wears modern eve- 
ning gowns, who has a chauffeur (in- 
stead of a charioteer) and is married 
to a wealthy man. The latter, running 
true to the legend, like Odysseus, is 


declared to have perished on a jour- 
ney. Ancient and modern eras are 
juxtaposed. At the finale the classical 


Odysseus himself appears and makes 
a pacifist speech to the public. A large 


chorus, closing the work, reverts to 
the Homeric poem. 
Operas in which Penelope and 


Odysseus play the chief roles appeared 
in the earliest history of music. The 
initial composer who set such a work 
was Claudio Monteverdi, in his “Il 
Ritorno di Ulisse”, produced in 1641 
in the Teatro San Cassiano at Venice. 
It is interesting to compare this work 
with that of the modern Swiss com- 
poser. The score of Monteverdi is a 
genuine Baroque opera. Everything is 
planned for the enfoldment of splen- 





Rolf Liebermann 


dor, the gods sing in the ether, and 
choruses hymn from the sea. As in 
the opera by Liebermann, the Suitors 
sing a trio. There are also many popu- 
lar melodies in the opera by Monte- 
verdi, such as were beloved in seven- 
teenth-century Venice. This early 
“Ulisse” is a Baroque spectacle, with 
splendid and a mixture of 
decorative colors in its tragic and 
comic scenes. 

Liebermann’s “Penelope” also has a 
sort of Baroque colorfulness. He con- 
tinually inserts buffo episodes enlist- 
ing the three Suitors. These scenes 
are intended to be satirical. One of 
these gentlemen, the wealthy Leo- 
kritos, has financed the Trojan War. 
The second suitor, Eurymachos, chat- 
ters warlike phrases ; and the third, 
the stuttering poet Demoptolemos, 
writes poems about such conflicts. 
When Odysseus returns in the finale, 
he sings pacifistic tirades. This satire 
seems to me to be somewhat belated 
and banal. Polemics against war are 
cheap, and the trios of the three 
Suitors are, moreover, not very witty 
in a musical sense. There is not much 
cleverness, either, in the introduction 
of Telemachus as an impudent boy 
singing coloratura passages. All of 
this should be much gayer and more 
spirited in order to serve as a counter- 
poise to the tragic arias of Penelope. 

The scenes of this heroine are the 
best and most effective pages in the 


scenery, 


new opera. They have a_ serious, 
impressive musical line, and inner 
strength. One of these effectively 


closes the first portion of the opera, 
and contributed most to its success at 
Salzburg. The voice of the prima 
donna can here unfold itself at its 
broadest and with its higher passages 
have a great impact upon the audience. 
When a singer with a fine upper 
register like Christl Goltz portrays 


this scene, its effect is great 
opera, 


The music of the which 


mixes old with new, and even permit 
the friends of Ulysses who ret 
from captivity to dance to “boogy. 
woogie”, has a simple and clear form 
It consists—as in the Baroque Operas 
—only of recitatives and arias, littk 
ensembles and choruses, and a large 
choral finale. Certain portions of the 
music are “reprised”. It does no 
lack principal motives, either, which 
with their strong rhythms and the 
effective scoring for brasses, appear 
at the beginning of the opera and are 
often repeated. The essential part of 
the music is in the melodies fo, 
voices, but not melodies in terms of 
the beloved tunes of Puccini or Verdj 
The pandiatonic harmony is handled 
by the Swiss composer with e ergy 
It gives impressive strength to the 
color of the orchestra, which has its 
woodwinds, trumpets and trombones 
strengthened threefold, in addition 
kettledrums, percussion, xylov hone, 
celesta, piano and harp. 

The theatrical talent of Liebermann 
is among his greatest gifts. He knows 
how to get results, matching eff ctive 
music to the stage episodes, aid it 
particular contributing strong en lings 
to his acts. The mixture of (reek 
antiquity and modernity is ncthing 
new, but there is in the fori oj 
Liebermann’s opera, which place! the 
Homeric Penelope alongside ove 
modern evening clothes, some‘hing 
spirited, unusual, and effective. 

The brilliant performance, cor duct- 
ed by George Szell with tempera 
mental superiority and spiritual p wer 
achieved for the new work a zreat 
success. For thirteen minutes a‘ the 
close the ovations continued for Mr 
Szell, for Miss Goltz, for Ann. lies 
Rothenberger (the sprightly Tele 
machus of this performance), for 
Kurt Boehme (whose Ulysses ha 
true monumental greatness), anc for 
the other singers. These inc'ude 
Max Lorenz, hardly recognizal 
the role of the caricatured Podesta; 
for Herr Schock, the Ercole in 
white tuxedo; and Theo Bayle, a 
Achilles in gray modern dress 


Orchestral Concerts 


In addition to the opera periorm 
ances, there were eight orchestral 
concerts at the Salzburg Festival 
with noted soloists such as Yehud 


Menuhin, Nathan Milstein, ez 


Anda, and Edwin Fischer. There wer 
also Mozart matinees in the Mozcart 
eum, a cycle of Serenades by that 
master (which in his own day wert 
performed at night in  Salzburg’s 
streets, while listeners heard thet 
from open windows). Chamber-mus! 
programs included lieder evenings b 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and Irmgard 
Seefried that were especially inspir 
ing. There were also four concerts 0! 
Mozart’s. religious music in _ the 
Cathedral. 

The eight concerts of the Vienna 
Philharmonic were conducted by noted 
leaders. Hans Knappertsbusch, a fres! 
and unconventional musical nature, 
gave Bruckner’s Eighth Symphony as 
a festive opening of the series. Edwin 


Fischer provided two programs 0! 
Mozart’s piano works, and the “Haft- 
ner’ Symphony, playing the former 


at the keyboard and conducting the 
latter. Guido Cantelli, with his tem- 
peramental power, led works of Kos- 
sini, Mendelssohn, Debussy,  ané 
Ravel. Karl Boehm, the new director 
of the Vienna Opera, was heard 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Reger scores; 
George Szell, in symphonies by Haydn 
and Brahms and in a Paganini work. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos appeared for the 
first time as conductor with this or- 
chestra, exhibiting his great power 
and modern point of view. 

Wilhelm Furtwangler offered a 
3eethoven program. He is a_ great 
conductor of that master, since he has 
worked through the philosophical im- 
plications of the music as has no 
other today, and he maintains the 
great German tradition as one who 
seeks in music a deep experience 0! 
the human soul. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Kirsten Flagstad, left, conducts her quests, 
©. O. Bottoroff, president of Civic Concert 
Service, and his wife, through the garden of her 
es'ate, “Ameliaborg", in Kristiansand, Norway 


[E new $750,000 recreation center in Phila- 
T lelphia named for Marian Anderson was 
ledicated in July, opening the completely 
equi; ped central building, swimming pool, and sur- 
roun ling playground in the neighborhood where 
the .oted contralto spent her childhood, at 17th 
and itzwater Streets. Miss Anderson was on 
hand to receive the dedication from Philadelphia’s 
Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr. 
. . 
Jussi Bjoerling is now in South Africa on 
a tour of twenty concerts. In July, the 
Swedish tenor joined Licia Albanese in 
Rome for a new RCA Victor recording of 
Fuccint’s “Manon Lescaut’. He will re- 
turn to the United States in the fall of 1955 
to sing at the Metropolitan Opera and to 
niake a transcontinental tour. 


. . . 
_ Ciaudio Arrau returned from his six-week 
South American tour to fulfill the first engage- 


ments on this fall schedule—three appearances at 
the Edinburgh Festival early this month. He then 
flew directly to Singapore to give three concerts 
there under the auspices of the Singapore Musical 
Society, and one concert € ich in Ceylon and Bom- 
bay 

. . . 
Risé Stevens gave an outdoor benefit last 

month at Boys Harbor, East Hampton, L 

a summer camp for wunderpriviledged 
boys. Her concert was the first benefit for 
the project. —_ 

. . . 

Elisabeth Schwarzkopf will make her first 
American tour next season, covering cities and 
several smaller towns from coast to coast from 
mid-October to mid-December. 





Roberta Peters receives keys to four cities from 

their mayors at Cincinnati, where the soprano 

appeared with the summer opera. With Miss 

Peters, veated, are Dorothy N. Dolby, of Cin- 

cinnati; Edward Tepe, of Norwood, Ohio; John 

Maloney, of Covington, Ky.; and Robert L. 
Sidell, of Newport, Ky. 
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PERSONALITIES 





in the news 


Following his current two-month tour of South 
America, Joseph Szigeti will sail for Europe for 
a vacation and numerous concerts there. He will 
return to these shores in time for three appearances 
with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony dur- 
ing Christmas week. 


Ralph Kirkpatrick is currently in Europe 
on the first lap of a three-month concert 
tour of Germany, Belgium, England, Austria, 
and Italy. He will return to the United 
States in mid-November to begin his Amer 
ican tour with an appearance with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. 


Besides his conducting assignments at the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium this summer, Alfredo Antonini con- 
ducted the Grant Park Symphony in two concerts 
on July 24 and 25 and a pair of Milwaukee Sym- 
phony Under the Stars programs in early August 


Anahid and Maro Ajemian gave two suc- 
cessive network recitals last month. The 
viol and piano duo was heard on CBS 
Radio’s “The Music Room” program on 
Aug. 8 and appeared in NBC’s “Television 
Recital Hall” on the 9th. 


Anna Russell left for her native England this 
month to make her first appearance in London in 
her own one-woman show. She will also perform 
her unique musical satires for American servicemen 
stationed in Europe, as well as in a Paris engage 
ment and in seven BBC television programs 


Lorin Mazel, Pittsburgh conductor, was 
signed for six engagements with Italian or 
chestras following his program with the 
Italian Radio Orchestra on July 28. He 
will conduct at Florence, Palermo, Catania 
Rome, and Turin 


Mary Garden plans to fly to New York on 
Sept. 24 for her fifth tour for the National Arts 
Foundation of America. In addition to making a 
five-month trip covering 24 cities, the veteran 
singer will record her opera reminiscences for the 
archives of the Library of Congress 


During his recent tour of Australia, \lsaac 
Stern donated his services to the founding 
of a memorial fund for the late William 
Kapell. Ina special recital given under the 
auspices of the Jewish National Fund and 
sponsored by the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission, the violinist raised proceeds of 
over $4,500, half of whic h will be allocated 
to a Kapell Memorial Scholarship to pro 
vide means for overseas study by Australian 
music students 


During a visit to Lisbon, Astolfe Pescia, New 
York voice teacher, and Mrs. Pescia paid a call of 
respect to former King Umberto of Italy, who 
recalled that Mr. Pescia had been the voice 
teacher of his sister, the Princess Maria of Savoia. 


While traveling n Europe this summer 
John Gutman finished his first original li 
bretto, “The Happy Prince”, after the Oscar 
Wilde story. His English version of Cher 
ubini’'s “The Portuguese Inn” will be sung 
by the San Francisco Opera this fall. 

. 
Appleton and Field vis sited Ipswich, Mass., in 
— to play at the closing programs of the 
‘astle Hill Music Series. The series was under 
se direction of Samuel Barber this summer. 


S. A. Gorlinsky and his wife, Edith, di- 
rectors of S. Gorlinsky Ltd., London 
concert management, will be in New York 
for two weeks beginning Sept. 17. They 
will make their headquarters at the Gotham 
lotel. 


The Continental-Aires, a male quartet, made 
their first appearance under the mz magement of 
National Concert and Artists Corporation at 
Purdue University in Indiana. 





Particam 


Eleanor Steber and James Fassett visit the house- 
boat of a music enthusiast in Amsterdam, The 
day before, the soprano sang in excerpts from 
"Wozzeck" as part of the Holland Music Festi- 
val, which Mr. Fassett broadcast on CBS Radio 





Robert Merrill and his bride, the former Marion 

Machno return on the liner Queen Elizabeth from 

Italy, where Mr. Merrill took part in a recording 
f "Manon Lescaut" 





At Chexbres, Switzerland, this summer, a group 
of artists in various fields included, from the left, 
Roger Baker, painter; Edmond Appia, conductor; 
Jacques de Menasce, composer and pianist; and 
Virgil Thomson, composer and critic 











shackles of a prodigy and emerged 


By James Lyons 


IKE the old soldier of MacArthur’s meta- 

phor, child prodigies often just fade away 

after a while. At any given moment there 
are plenty of pint-sized geniuses to take their 
places. The handful who grow up artistically as 
well as otherwise have a way of returning to con- 
cert life in their twenties, but more often than not 
they do not quite recapture their Buster Brown 
glory. In some cases, truth to tell, they simply do 
not have the stuff a mature musician is made of. 

Every now and then an exception does come 
along. The irony of it is that these exceptions are 
taken for granted on all sides. Once a prodigy, 
always a prodigy, the cynics will affirm in a trice. 
To old hands the title is an epithet, and it does 
not wear off in a few years. 

To triumph over this psychological adversity 
is given to few mén, and the small, select group 
of musicians who ¢ome to mind at once are per- 
haps explained on the grounds that they remained 


in the public eye from the moment they first 
stepped on a stage. The comeback trail is the 
harder one to travel—whether or not the artist 
has in fact been out of the running in the interim. 


It is this tricky alternate provision that brings 
us to the case of Ruggiero Ricci, a master violinist 
who was acknowledged such even when he was 
“Master” Ricci by virtue of age. That was when 
he had just turned eight; his hometown debut in 
San Francisco was one of the big musical stories 
of 1928. Ever since, wherever he played, there 
has been no question of his unusual talents. And 
vet it has been only in the most recent seasons 
that he could be described, in his own land, as a 
famous artist. At this writing he is thoroughly 
“arrived”, at long last. Mr. Ricci’s own explana- 
tion for this belated recognition makes sense be- 
cause it has been proved in other instances. It 
breaks down very simply into three common-sense 
factors: (a) ever better choice of repertory, (b) 

> recordings, and (c) South American and 
European successes. But we are getting ahead of 
the story, fascinating for its personal aspects alone. 

The tale begins on July 24, 1920, in the Presidio, 
then as now an Army installation in San Fran- 
Ricci pére was a musical noncom, speci- 


cisco. 



































Ruggiero Ricci 
as child prodigy 


ARTISTS PROGRESS 


Ruggiero Ricci cast off the 


as one of our leading violinists 


Ruggiero Ricci and his family: from the left, Ruth the 
violinist's wife; 


fically a trombone instructor with an additional 
affinity for the violin. Ruggiero was born on the 
base, the third of seven children. 

One day, when he was five, the boy heard his 
father playing a Brahms Hungarian dance on the 
fiddle. Forthwith he decided that he wanted to 
play the instrument himself, and told senior so. 
There was general delight about this, of course. 
The tot immediately got a violin of his own, and 
almost at once began to show signs of great nat- 
ural aptitude. 

The family was wise, and fortunate, in selecting 
as Ruggiero’s teacher the same Louis Persinger 
who had made headlines with the embryonic 
Yehudi Menuhin only two years before. The 
younger aspirant actually was taught by Mr. Per- 
singer’s assistant under the renowned pedagogue’s 
constant supervision—and thereby hangs the least 
pretty story in the Ricci saga. 

We might, indeed, pass lightly over the trau- 
matic muss and fuss that accompanied Ruggiero’s 
entry into the major league. His appearances with 
the old Manhattan Symphony in 1929 and 1930 
were interspersed with numerous successes around 
the country, and the money started rolling in. Who 
was to get it? The boy himself had been placed 
in guardianship with Mr. Persinger’s assistant; 
he had taken up residence in her apartment at 
the outset because she had insisted, to his parents, 
that there was no other way to carry on his 
nusical training properly. Being realistic, the 
Riccis recognized that she was right. They even 
went so far as to relinquish their legal rights in 
the matter of his earnings—although that point 
still is moot. 

What happened in the end, with lawsuit news 
spicing the tabloid front pages meantime, was 
that Ruggiero took things into his own hands and 
returned to his parental home, thus closing the 
case for all practical purposes. So much for that, 
except to add that the violinist’s relationship with 
Mr. Persinger subsequently was restored to its 
erstwhile happy state. His old mentor plays with 
him on two of his finest recordings for London 
FFRR—the Paganini and Sarasate recitals re- 
leased only this past summer. 


Two Important Developments 


Ricci’s first incursion into Europe was in 1932 
when he was twelve. It was a successful tour. Six 
years later he repeated essentially the same itiner- 
ary. In between he ranged constantly across the 
United States. Everywhere there was cordiality, 
but not as there once had been. The prodigy was 
not as young he used to be; it did not matter 
if he were a more accomplished artist, because 
the novelty had lost some of its appeal. But he 
continued to play just as many dates, and always 
the critics were well disposed. 

In 1942 there were a pair of turning points in 
the Ricci career. For one, he took the unprecedent- 
ed step of enlisting in the Army Air Force on a 
“come what may” basis, and never mind any VIP 
treatment, For another, he married one of the 
most beautiful redheads in the music business 
she is the former Ruth Rink, of Edinburg, IIL, 
Juilliard graduate who was studying violin there 
with Mr. Persinger when her future husband first 
met her. 

Both steps turned out for the best, any way you 
look at them. Uncle Sam decided that Ruggiero’s 
violinistic abilities would be wasted on the battle 
line; he spent World War II in a radio production 








Mahk 


broek 
daughter Riana, 10, son Roger, 4, and 
daughter Rosalin, 9 


unit. The marriage has been one of the ‘ost 
blessed in the virtuoso trades; to date it has 
brought forth three wonderful kids to shat 
Ricci dream house in the West Englewood se -tior 
of Teaneck, N. J., and of this more in a moment 

Perhaps the most significant turning port i 
the Ricci career was marked by his epochal Car- 
negie Hall recital in November of 1946, vw hicl 
consisted entirely of unaccompanied works. \n 
one who might have been inclined to write ofi il 
prodigy was confuted once and for all by the 
next morning’s press notices. After three » ears 
of military limbo and an earlier half-dozen ii: the 
similar state inhabited by teen-aged prodigie-, all 
of a sudden Ruggiero Ricci found himself hailed 
as “one of the outstanding violinists of the ay”, 
with a technique “exemplary of the finest, :ost 
sensitive and most beautiful manipulation o! th 
violin you may expect to hear ae ee 





Road Is Now Smooth 


From that time forward, things have gone ex 
ceedingly well for Ruggiero Ricci. Last year he 
tried another recital of unaccompanied w rks, 
against all managerial advices, in London. Tha 
city had not heard him, as it happened, since 193 
He wanted to put his best foot forward, whic I 
a euphemistic way of saying that he wanted 
avoid the usual regimen of two or three annua 
recitals, considered to be the minimum basis for 
acceptance in the British capital. His receptior 
for that one Wigmore Hall appearance consisted 
of rave reviews and six lucrative engagements— 
by local criteria an unparalleled conquest of staid 
London town. 

Shortly after he departed the armed forces 
Ricci had made a series of recordings for Vox 
Productions. With the advent of microgroove 
these performances were transferred to the new 
disks, and in the early months of the LP era they 
were distributed all over the world. Backstage i1 
the most remote outposts of the international cir 
cuit Mr. Ricci would be handed disks and albums 
to sign. He is earnestly convinced that thes 
records were critical in bridging the gap betweer 
his youthful successes and his total emergence as 
a mature artist. These days he is affiliated exclu- 
sively with London FFRR (English Decca), and 
no other artist on their roster takes such a careful 
personal interest in every step of the recording 
process. 

Mr. Ricci is unique, by the way, in that he 
makes the initial recordings himself, in his ow! 
home studio and with his own equipment, starting 
and stopping the mechanism with a foot pedal 
He has a small fortune tied up in cutting ma- 
chines, and the art of editing tape is almost 
second nature to him at this late date. When lh 
presents a roll to Remy Van Wyck Farkas, the 
London FFRR director in New York, it is ready 
for the pressing plant. Among finished tapes re- 
cently delivered are the Weber sonatas (wit! 
Friedrich Gulda) and those of Brahms and Sch 
mann (with Julius Katchen). They will be issued 
late this winter. 

Speaking of his studio brings up the matter ol 
Mr. Ricci’s house, which is worth an article by 
itself. In the years after World War II he lived 
in a modest frame dwelling on Alicia Stree: in 
Teaneck, practicing with babies under foot and 
surfeited with the usual neighborhood noises 
When his professional picture brightened nd 


(Continued on page 13) 
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85 Steps for a Tenor 


Having served so ably as our 
reporter on the Florence May Fes- 
tival in the last two issues of 
MusicaL America, Frank Chap- 
man sent along an informal post- 
script on the opera spectacles in 
the «rena at Verona. While wait- 
ing ‘or a full-dress report on this 
particular series, my readers should 
find some interesting observations 
in \lr. Chapman’s notes, and | 
append them herewith: 

“Tossibly the loveliest spot in 
the world to see (and hear) opera 
is at Verona. I don’t claim for a 
moment that you can hear the best 
periormances — with the current 
dearth of first-rate singers there 
just aren’t enough of them to go 
around—but the arena, with its 
capacity of some 23,000, is still a 
strangely intimate environment for 
listening while its sweep of stage 
space rising 150 feet to the bas- 
tions lends itself to the breath-tak- 
ing spectacles that this year Her- 
bert Graf mounted for ‘Mefisto- 
fele’, ‘Aida’, and ‘Turandot’, 

“Where else in the world can 
one find in the triumphal scene of 
‘Aida’ an entrance for the tenor 
involving a descent of 85 steps, 
flanked by supers who really look 
and act like victorious troops? 
Where else can one find four 
very superior dragons with fifty 
foot necks weaving over the care- 
fully planned maneuvers of hun- 
dreds of chorus people, ballet 
dancers and supers in ‘Turandot’? 
Or where can one see choir after 
choir of angels floating down, ap- 
parently from the deep blue Italian 
sky, in ‘Mefistofele’? And as I 
said, all this fantastic spectacle 
with acoustics that allow the. use 
of the widest dynamic range on 
the part of singers and orchestra 
alike ! 

“Among old friends involved in 
the proceedings I found, in addi- 
tion to Herbert Graf, an old hand 
at outdoor opera, Fausto Cleva, 
who in his first appearance in the 
arena conducted all seven perform- 
ances of ‘Aida’. (He'll be back 
next season for ten performances, 
which indicates he was a success). 

“Also familiar to the New York 
opera scene were Del Monaco, 
Tajo, Tagliavini, Di Stefano, 
Rossi-Lemeni, and Pia Tassinari— 
as a mezzo—who sang a really 
fine Amneris. Then, too, I found 
another old friend whose name on 
the program had me puzzled for a 
moment, but as soon as I saw and 
heard her I realized that Anna de 
Cavalieri was our own Anne Mc- 
Knight—using a very nice literal 
translation of her name. She 
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looked lovely and sang extremely 
well both as Aida and as Helen of 
Troy in ‘Mefistofele’. 

“Nino Martini, looking as youth- 
ful as ever, is now a leading citi- 
zen of Verona and a considerable 
land owner, but he can always find 
time to be the perfect host to visit- 
ing firemen like your correspond- 
ent. 

“But, after all, it is the charm 
and grace of its people, the en- 
chanting quality of the city itself, 
and the spectacles in the arena 
that make a visit to Verona a must 
on the itinerary of all travellers, 
whether they be opera aficionados 
or just plain honest seekers after 
beauty and excitement.” 


Wagnerite at Eleven 


An eleven - year - old, obviously 
American boy (he turned out to 
be from Boston) sat with his 
mother and older sister in the row 
ahead of me during the perfor- 
mance of “Die Walkiire” in the 
second “Ring” cycle at Bayreuth 
in August. The boy sat rapt and 
intent throughout the starkest dra- 
matic wastes of the long, long 
score, with only an_ occasional 
quick whisper to his elders. 

At intermission time, I mar- 
veled to his mother at his remark- 
able deportment and then com- 
miserated with him over a plight 
in which I imagine few ecleven- 
year-olds would be overjoyed to 
find themselves. 

“And how are you liking your 
first Wagner opera?” I inquired, 
with what I quickly discovered to 
be vast stupidity. 

The young Bostonian gave me a 
withering look and proceeded to 
inform me that this not only was 
not his first Wagner opera, but 





that he had already sat through 
the entire first “Ring” cycle, that 
he was now in the middle of his 
second, that he had thrown in one 
“Parsifal” for good measure, and 
that he was looking forward to 
the Bayreuth performance of the 
Ninth Symphony. 

Muttering lame apologies, I 
shook hands with this awesome 
phenomenon and subsided into my 
seat, furtively slipping a benza- 
drine tablet into my mouth while 
he wasn’t looking. 


European Memoranda 


Sol Hurok negotiating to bring 
the dazzling kilted and bedizened 
pipes-and-drum corp of the Edin- 
burgh Festival to America. If you 
never have thrilled to the bagpipe 
before, you will after hearing this 
crack ensemble, which is the 
nightly highlight of the famous 
Tattoo at Edinburgh Castle 


throughout the Festival ... Artur 
Rodzinski at Bayreuth for discus- 
sions about a possible conducting 
engagement there next season... 
One of the finest views of Paris: 
from the tip-top dome of the Paris 
Opéra. But you need a guide like 
Stéphane Wolff, historian for the 
French national lyric theaters, plus 
some acrobatic ability to get up 
there. Wolff, by the way, is pre- 
paring a year-by-year history of 
the Paris Opéra, complete with 
casts and all vital statistics of per- 
formances from its inception down 
to the present day. He already has 
done a similar job (and an admir- 
able one) for the Opéra-Comique 
. . . Business opportunity: foam- 
rubber cushion 
those hard, 
chairs in the 
haus 


concession for 
slippery cane - seat 
sayreuth Festspiel- 
Nomination for one of 
the most helpful, most efficient 
and friendliest press relations of- 
fices anywhere — the Edinburgh 
Festival Bureau under the 
direction of Graham Cowie 
Nomination for one of the kind 
liest, most co-operative and long 
suffering public servants in 
Europe: the little lady who wears 
the simple badge of “Interpreter” 
in and around the box offices at 
Salzburg. Everything from a sud- 
denly required Band-aid to a non 
existent extra ticket for an opera 
performance comes within her 
cheerful purview. (Does anyone 
know her name?) 


Press 


Troubles 


Considering the ever-increasing 
number of artists coming and go 
ing across the Atlantic since the 
war, and ever-increasing visa re- 
strictions, it would not be surpris 
ing to learn that the United States 


AR. 


Immigration Service had set up a 
special music division to handle 
this particular phase of cultural 
exchange. Such is the smoothness 
and efficiency of this operation that 
public attention is rarely drawn 
to the occasional difficulties musi 
cians must encounter, but summer 
being a time of travel and with 
European artists preparing Amer 
ican tours in the fall, 
bound to occur. One recent case, 
on a rather grand scale, involved 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam, which will arrive on 
these shores in October for its 
first post-war visit. 

All of the orchestra’s members, 
as a matter of course, were re 
quired to submit their applications 
for visas, entailing a vast amount 
of investigation on the part of 
immigration authorities. It became 
evident, however, that as time 
grew short a few of these investi- 
gations might not be completed in 
time, and that replacements would 


snags are 


have to be found. In the end, two 
oboists, a violinist, and a stage- 
hand were advised by the board of 
the orchestra fund to withdraw 
their applications so that arrange 
ments for the tour could 
The three musicians were replaced 
by recruits from other European 
countries, and the stagehand’s post 
was eliminated. Thus the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra will arrive, 


pre ceed 


as scheduled, for its initial concert 
here in New London, Conn., on 
Oct: 3. 


Another case involved the Peru 
vian singer Yma Sumac, who was 


detained by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service when she 
arrived in New York in July. She 
was admitted to the count: fter 


a closed hearing, for which no 


basis was disclose d 


Carlos Chavez, who was sched 
uled to conduct Los Angeles 
Philharmonic concert on Aug. 24, 
was also detained until his “se 


had been studied 
com 


curity clearance” 
\ visa already granted th 
poser-conductor for an appearance 
with the Portland Sym 
phony on Oct. 18 was suddenly 
canceled. \ll of this h ippe ned on 
Aug. 15. On Aug. 16, the State 
Department reversed itself, per 
mitting Mr. Chavez to fulfill both 
his Los Angeles and Portland en 
gagements, . Standing in his favor 
were firm denials of past or present 
association with the Communist 
Party and recommendations made 
by the American Embassy in Mext 
co City. 
Troubles of a 
confronted the 


(Ore.) 


different nature 
directors of the 


Sadler’s Wells Theater Ballet, 
junior company of the famous Sad 
ler’s Wells Ballet. The thirty 
dancers of the junior company 


for an all-around 
increase in wages in August, ask 
ing a flat increase of thirty shil 
lings ($4.20) a week for all mem 
bers. The directors offered a raise 
of two pounds ($5.60) a week to 
some of the leading dancers and 
half of that to a number of the 
others. The dancers were not 
satisfied; the board was not satis- 
fied; and performances scheduled 
to begin at the Sadler’s Wells The 
ater on Sept. 9 were canceled. One 
of the ballet officials said that the 
directors considered themselves 
the best judges of who was most 
deserving and of how the com 
pany’s money was to be spent. A 
week later, the dancers acquiesced 
and accepted a compromise offer. 
The September performances were 
reinstated. 

\lso in London, dancer Nora 
Kovach, who escaped from East 
Berlin last year with her husband 
and dance partner, Istvan Rabov- 
sky, narrowly escaped stabbing 
herself during the “Scheherazade” 
suicide scene in a performance last 
month. She snatched the wrong 


made a demand 


dagger from a male dancer's belt, 
not the rubber one but real one, 
and clasped it to her chest. Fortu 
nately, the heavy fabric of her 
costume prevented what might 
have been a fatal accident. \l 


though Mrs. Kovach recovered and 
carried out the final death 
she was missing when the 
the cast, including her husband, 
took their bows. “I was numbed 
by the shock,” she said, and I think 
I would have been, 


scene, 
rest of 


Too, 


“ 
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Peter Dracavze, Via Mulino delle Armi 25, Milan. 
Cyntuia Joity, Via dei Gracchi 126, Rome, 
MEXICO: Peccy Munoz, Protasio Tagle 69-8, Colonia Tacu- 
aya, Mexico, D. F. 

PORTUGAL: Karnenine H. oe Canneyno, 450 Rua de Paz, 

Oporto. 
SCOTLAND: Lastre M. Gnreentees, The Evening News, 
Kemsley House, Glasgow. 
SPAIN: Antonio Ictesias, Avenida Reina Victoria 58, 
Madrid. 
SWEDEN: Incamw Sanpsenc, Lidinge 1, Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND: Epmonp Arrta, 22 Rue de Candelle, Geneva. 
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The Word “Festival” 


Loses Its Significance 


HE summer festivals here and in 

Europe again have proved disappoint- 
ing to sophisticated music-lovers, although, 
in most instances they have been satisfactory 
to their sponsors from the viewpoint of 
attendance. 

Particularly in Europe do travelers from 
every part of the globe continue to flock like 
multi-lingual pilgrims to the traditional 
shrines at Bayreuth and Salzburg and the 
gigantic music and drama fair at Edinburgh. 
Unless one had his reservations months in 
advance, he found it virtually impossible to 
gain admittance at either Bayreuth or Salz- 
burg. Only at Edinburgh were there occa- 
sional empty seats and some evidence of 
“papering” for some of the less spectacular 
attractions. 

In America most summer series drew 
larger audiences than usual, with the Berk- 
shire Festival and Robin Hood Dell con- 
certs, in particular, reporting record-break- 
ing attendance for the over-all season. 

The increasingly poignant lament of the 
music-lover who takes his festival-going 
seriously is the clear fact that as a given 
festival becomes more popular it tends, 
apparently automatically, to become more 
conservative, less venturesome and imagina- 
tive in its offerings, and a progressively 
poorer return for the travel-dollar. Unless 
one considered a performance of the Ninth 
Symphony, a perfunctory revival of the 
“Gurre-Lieder,” or yet another—and cuter 

production of ‘“‘Ariadne auf Naxos” 
worthy of more than a short subway ride, 
he was not likely to feel overwhelmed by 
the magnificence and novelty of his festival 
experience this season. 

It is only natural, one supposes, for fes- 
tival committees to play it safe so far as 
their programs are concerned. They are 
prone to abide with the tried and true and 
never stray far from the well-worn path cal- 
culated to bring the weary travelers to their 
turnstiles. This way lie caution, prudence 
and possibly even survival. But not artistic 
progress and vitality. 


SOME of the significance of the word 

festival has been lost along the way. One 
formerly thought of a festival as a quite 
special concatenation of events and forces 
for the production of works that, for a 
variety of reasons, would not or could not 
be set forth in the ordinary routines of 
musical activity—exhaustive examination of 
the work of a single composer, experimental 
performances in new media, the perform- 
ance of large works, etc. 

Today, with a few notable exceptions, the 
festival menu is all but indistinguishable 
from the routine fare of our winter seasons, 
and the festival becomes more and more a 
simple, and rather tired, repetition of com- 
mon repertoire. 

Writing in Scotland’s Magazine apropos 
of the dramatic offerings this year at Edin- 
burgh, Alexander Reid observed: “So far 
as the official brochure is concerned 
there is hardly an item on the program the 
equivalent of which could not be found in 
or around London in almost any month of 
the winter season. To move typical London 
entertainment up north en bloc is not of 
course a bad thing, and if the festival is 
now looked on by its organizers only as a 
pleasant adjunct to sight-seeing—and of 


course it is that too—the present policy js 
justifiable; but if one of the aims, as it 
was originally, is to re-establish E dinburgh 
as a cultural center of world importance it 
will not be attained this way.” 

The same criticism could be leveled at 
the musical prospectus. And not only at 
Edinburgh, but over most of the Continent 
and in America as well. 

Only Bayreuth seems to have retained 
unimpaired the true festival tradition. It 
is, of course, a dedicated place sacred to 
the art of Richard Wagner. It is devoted, 
under the really inspired guidance of the 
composer’s two grandsons, Wolfgang and 
Wieland Wagner, to the finest possible pro- 
ductions in ‘modern terms of the thrice- 
familiar works of the master. 

It is the purpose at Bayreuth to devise 
unique productions that are not, and_per- 
haps cannot be, emulated elsewhere. A true 
festival spirit of adventure and novelty pre- 
vails, but never the catch-penny variety. | ig- 
nity, grandeur and respect for the music are 
the touchstones, and the most reactionar ary 
critic dare not give tongue to such words as 
cheap, banal, ignorant, or sensational. 


‘T HE Bayreuth hierarchy has the cou -age 

of honest artistic conviction and the 
forthrightness of idealists who refused t be 
intimated by one of the most formidable 
bodies of ritualists and conventionalists ‘hat 
ever developed in musical society—the old- 
guard Wagnerites. The success of the ven- 
ture should stiffen the backs of sime 
other festival managements. They can | arn 
here, if they will, that unswerving devo: ion 
to an artistic ideal, provided it is worthy 
and valid, will engender a degree of respect 
and genuine interest on the part of the pub- 
lic that no amount of pandering to what is 
superstitiously imagined to be “public taste” 
can possibly develop. 
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ECOGNIZED as one of America’s leading 

Carmens, Gladys Swarthout was first asso- 
ciated with the Bizet opera while appearing in 
minor roles with the Chicago Opera Company. 
Mary Garden, occupying the spotlight at the time, 
summoned the young mezzo-soprano and gave her 
a half of the immense Spanish shawl she was 
wearing with the prediction, “You will be our next 
great Carmen.” Miss Swarthout had come to 
Chicago from Kansas City, where she had made 
her professional debut as a church soloist, at the 
age of thirteen, and by the time she was twenty, 
she was singing in one out of every two of the 
Chicago company’s performances. A Metropolitan 
contract followed, and she came to New York to 
make her debut as La Cieca in Ponchielli’s “La 
Gioconda” on Nov. 15, 1929. Miss Swarthout’s, 
repertoire at the Metropolitan was_ extensive, 
eventually including ther highly praised char- 
acterization of Bizet’s heroine. In the past 25 
years, her name has also come to figure promi- 
nently in the various fields of concert, recordings, 
radio, television, films, and books. Her partly auto- 
biographical ‘ ‘Come Soon Tomorrow” has already 
gone into its fourth printing. She returns from 
a summer respite in Italy next month to launch 
an American tour lasting through April, 1955. ler 
latest recording for RCA Victor, Chausson’s 
“Poeme de l’Amour et de la Mer”, recorded with 
Pierre Monteux and the RCA Symphony, is being 
released this fall. (Photograph by Mike Hollender, 
New York, N. Y.) 
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Muratore'’s Widow 


To THE Epitor: 

Regarding the obituary for the late Lucien 
Muratore in the August issue of MusICAL 
AMERICA: the tenor is survived by his wife, née 
Genia de Slussareff, a former student of his, whom 
he married in ie ay on Dec. 22, 1943. The New 
York papers and MusicaL AMERICA were in error 
on this pont. 

CHARLES W. Post 
Washington, D. C. 


Appeal 


To THE Epitor: 

Wilberforce University is a small church-related 
Liberal Arts college, and like all colleges these 
davs is faced by budgetary probems. 

Carnegie Library is trying to strengthen its 
holdings in the field of music. Perhaps there are 
some readers of MusicaL AMERICA who possess 
scores, books on music history, records and the 
like they no longer have any use for. They would 
certainly fill a great need with us. : 

CASPER LeRoy JorDAN 

Chief Librarian, Carnegie Library 
Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


Continued !nterest 


To tHE EpiTor: 

MusIcAL AMERICA continues to be a most inter- 
esting publication from my standpoint. I happen to 
be chairman of the Artist Series in Grand Forks, 
and the various reviews of New York recitals 
given by artists that are booked to appear here 
are most helpful. 

Joun E. Howarp, Director 
University Bands and Orchestra 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, N. D. 





Ruggiero Ricci 


(Continued from page 10) 

there was money enough to build, the first two 
children already were in Washington Irving 
School and the family had become thoroughly 
ensconced in the community. So why move away? 
The upshot was that the Riccis bought a plot right 
down the street from where they had been living. 
And on it they constructed an air-conditioned show- 
place of mixed colonial and ranch-type design that 
for all its luxuriance takes some kind of prize 
for livability. The main room is 32 feet long and 
two stories high. Looking down into it from one 
end is the studio. The bedrooms are aloft on the 
other side, so that nobody’s sleep ever will be 
disturbed by scale exercises. The kitchen is a 
dream, even to a television set that minimizes the 
problem of getting the youngsters to the table at 
mealtimes 

Personality-wise, Mr. Ricci seems to have made 
a complete transition from his troubled earlier 
days. Because he is a diminutive person he inclines 
to a certain swagger, but this hint of flamboyance 
is belied altogether in his friendly, disarming man- 
ner. And no one could spend an evening with his 
family without knowing that it is one of the 
happiest in the business. The two girls—Riana, 
aged ten, and Rosalin, aged nine—are the youngest 
instrumentalists in the house. One of these days, 
perhaps, they will be playing sonatas together. 
Rosalin is making headway with her piano lessons. 
Riana, who plays the violin, is a little farther 
along; as befits the eldest child in a violinistic 
household, in fact, she is already the concert- 
master of the Teaneck Elementary School Or- 
chestra. Little Roger, aged four, pretty much 
limits his musical expression to constant bursts 
of song. He likes especially to serenade Mark 
Bichurin, Mr. Ricci’s personal manager and a 
frequent visitor. The evening I was there Mr. 
Bichurin made the mistake of promising to bring 
a second monkey for Roger when next he came. 
(He’d already brought one.) I would be curious 
to know how he will get out of that one, stick-to- 
it-iveness being a Ricci family trait. 

[he head of the house, certainly, has demon- 
strated a tenacity in his convictions that must be 
accounted the key to his professional success. He 
never left the virtuoso business in his teens, as so 
many other prodigies have done, because he knew 
he was good and he saw no reason to wait out his 
chronological maturity. Moreover, he believes that 


September, 1954 





The Chesterfield cast gathers at the penthouse home of Rosa Ponselle to discuss 
programs for forthcoming broadcasts. From the left, Grete Stueckgold, Nino Martini, 
Miss Ponselle, all of the Metropolitan Opera, and André Kostelanetz, conductor 





What They Read Twenty Years Ago 





Hopeful Launching 


Coincident with the opening of the new St 
Louis Municipal Auditorium, the first regular 
grand opera season of five performances in that 
city in years opened with a pretentious perform- 
ance of “Aida”, featuring Elisabeth Rethberg and 
Giovanni Martinelli. 


Abortive Amalgamation 


Harold F. McCormick’s acceptance of the post 
as honorary chairman of the board of directors 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company has given 





his sensational triumphs in recent years are not 
directly attributable to any great improvement in 
his playing. 

“You either improve or you go backwards as to 
technique”, he asserts. “That goes without saying. 
If you practice, you improve. I practice. But that 
isn’t the point. I say that a violinist’s basic sound 
and style are evident when he is very young. Ii 
he has the goods he always will have them, as- 
suming he grows up emotionally and doesn’t let 
his technique slip away from him. So I don’t hold 
with this theory that I have become a fine fiddler 
in the past two or three years, or even in the past 
seven or eight. I have recordings I made ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years ago of which I am ex- 
tremely proud. 

“It’s like being told, as I am at least a hundred 
times every season, that I have put on a little 
weight since last year. The people who say this 
believe it, I am sure, but the fact is that I have 
weighed within ounces of what I do right now for 
perhaps fifteen years. In other words, I think the 
real obstacle confronting any prodigy is the psy- 
chological one. Today an awful lot of folks 
honestly think I am a better violinist than I used 
to be, and let me tell you I am grateful that they 
do. Whether or not they think so because a few 
years have passed and I don’t wear short pants 
any longer—well, let’s say that the customer is 
always right! Only, he doesn’t always know why, 
and sometimes it takes him a little time to learn” 

It has taken Mr. Ricci a long while to arrive at 
these conclusions, of course, and it is undoubtedly 
true that he has grown up artistically as well as 
otherwise over the years, if only because maturity 
and mature music-making are in one sense in- 
extricable. But it is also true that he had the stuff 
all along. Even if he knew this, he couldn’t prove 
it. You just cannot find a better method than time 
itself. For the artist himself, today was worth 
waiting for. As long as the public thinks so too, 
perhaps The System doesn’t need any changing. 


1934 





the decisive impetus plans for the forthcoming 
six-week season, with Paul Longone as general 
director and Gennaro Papi as artistic director 

(;,eorge \ Rossetter, wii succeeded (,eorg » Wood 
as president of the company, announced that its 
1934 season is contingent on the ability of the 
sponsers to raise a fund of $100,000. . . A 
movement has been organized to amalgamate the 
company’s interests with those of the Chicago 


Symphony 


All’s Fair 

Symphonic music at the Century of Progress 
Fair continues to attract unprecedented audiences 
It is estimated that some 500,000 listeners have 
attended the daily concerts of the Chicago and 
Detroit Symphonies, the latter held in the sym 
phony gardens of the Ford Exhibit and conducted 
by \ Se Kolar. The Chicago Symphony plays at 
the Swift Bridge of Service, presenting several 
guest conductors in addition to Eric DeLamarter 


Familiar Zeal 


Toscanini this year came for the first time t 
Salzburg and conducted three concerts of the 
Vienna Philharmonic. Though they included some 
numbers that he had led in programs at Vienn 
last fall, he did not rely on this but rehearsed for 
hours... A Wagner concert had Lotte Lehman 
as soloist . . . It seemed as though the Shien 
public had heard all this for the first time, for 
Toscanini made new discoveries everywhere 


Celebrating Then As Non 


The centennial celebration of the City of Roches 
ter (N.Y.) opened with a week of music. Pro 
grams were given every evening in the Eastman 
Theater, shared by school orchestras and choruses, 
the University of Rochester Glee Club and num- 
erous soloists 


Before the Great “Invasion” 


A newly established Tokyo Opera Company 
presented Puccini’s “La Boheme” with an all- 
Japanese cast. The role of Rodolfo was sung b 
Yoshie Fujiwara, who recently returned from a 


American tour. 


Lighter Than Air 


Picture caption: 

“Tito Schipa and Jascha Heifetz Enjoy a Dinner 
Given in Buenos Aires by Lily Pons on the Eve 
of the Latter’s Departure for Europe Aboard the 
Graf Zeppelin.” 




















The Bayreuth Festspiel men's 
“Gotterdammerung’, 


Hagen in 


Festival at Bayreuth 


(Continued from page 2) 


scene in the Hall of Song was obvi- 
ously furnished by Giorgio de Chirico, 
just as many scenes in the “Ring” 
were inspired by Picasso and Braque. 
But even Chirico’s ice-box-classicism 
is enlivened by asymmetry and power- 
ful contrasts. But here everything is 
reduced to uniformity and flat geom 
etry. The direction of the Contest of 
Song proves that Wieland Wagner 
knows how to maneuver stage masses, 
how to manage the square and trian 
gle, the right angle and the diagonal 
That he can handle individual stage 
figures effectively is proved by many 
details in the gestures of Elisabeth 
But the danger of overstylization, 
against which I warned after the 
“Ring” productions, has now become 
acute 

Musically, much of the “Tann- 
hauser” was very impressive re 
Keilberth was especially successful i 
producing a beautiful, soft saauaie 
tone from the elite orchestra. He con- 
ducted yo overture with all of the 
warmth of his instinct for expression 
and sonority. He obtained the Nikisch 
effect of bringing out the middle 
voices of the horns. The Bacchanale 
had fire; the “mystical” choral section 


could have been somewhat more 
tender. But nothing went wrong at 
this premiere, from which one could 
not expect the polish of a production 


over which the 


conductor had 
presided 


since its inception. 


same 


Fischer-Dieskau Outstanding 


The cast was uneven, I am sorry to 
say. By far the most distinguished 
achievement was Dietrich Fischer 
Dieskau’s Wolfram, a masterly ex- 
ample of his intense, spiritually in- 
spired artistry. Ramon Vinay is a 
notable singer and a gifted actor: but 
he was no Tannhauser. His voice 
lacked the needed volume and dra- 
matic power. He _ produced 


many 
nuances at a piano level, but no en- 
during forte. Gre Brouwenstijn, the 
Elisabeth, looked lovely and acted 
with imagination. Her voice had 
power and unusual brilliance. But 
every sustained tone suffered from a 


tremolo, and the 


Prayer, although 


performed with — spirituality, was 
marked by involuntary trills. As 
Venus, Herta Wilfert revealed a 


dramatic soprano of 


re large volume and 
effortless control of 


high tones, but 
uneven in its distribution into registers 
and lacking in the searing 
indispensable to this role. 
Beautiful voices and excellent act 
ing were displayed by Josef Greindl, 


passion 


as the Landgraf, and by Toni Blank- 
enheim, as Biterolf. As Walther, 
Josef Traxel employed a curiously 
whining, Franz Abt style. Volker 
Horn sang the role of the Shepherd 


securely, but I still prefer to hear it 
sung by a high soprano (Erna Berger 
sang it under Toscanini). 

The audience was brilliant. The 
success was resounding. Yet it was no 
happy day for Beyreuth. For it put 
sharp weapons into the hands of the 
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reactionaries, the protectors of the 
beards and realistic scenery. A pity! 


Other Performances 


T could reasonably be supposed 


that the repetition of successful 
productions from previous years 
during the 1954 Bayreuth Festival 


would present no problems. But then 


the rains came to Bavaria—and colds 
to the singers! 
Eugen Jochum conducted the sec- 


ond performance of the season, 
“Lohengrin” on July 23, but the 
weather and nervousness over the new 


“Tannhauser” had taken its toll. Josef 


Greindl, who had replaced Ludwig 
Weber “Tannhauser”, attempted to 
sing the King in “Lohengrin”, but 


was forced to turn over the last act 


to Theo Adams, of Dresden. How- 
ever, Wolfgang Windgassen, in the 
title role, sang better than last year. 


The Elsa of Birgit Nilsson, of the 
Stockholm Royal Opera, was intelli- 
gently conceived but missed the 
pathetic childlike quality that arouses 
audience sympathy. Astrid Varnay’s 
Ortrud was again one of the most 
telling characterizations in the pro- 
duction. Dietrich  Fischer-Dieskau 
sang an excellent, straightforward 
Herald, and Hermann Uhde repeated 
his thorough but rather impetuous 


portrayal of Telramund. The Fest- 
spiel chorus, directed by Wilhelm 
Pitz, performed with more than a 


little pride and gusto—surely there is 
no operatic choral ensemble to com- 
pare with them. 

Scenic changes in Wolfgang Wag- 
ner’s staging were reduced to the 
addition of stylized foliage to the bare 
tree trunks and to making the swan 


silver instead of white. 
Because of the sudden death of 
Clemens Krauss, Hans Knapperts- 


busch, who had previously walked out 
at festival rehearsals, was induced to 
return to conduct “Parsifal’. The 
orchestra gave him an embarrassingly 
enthusiastic and entirely unexpected 
round of applause when he entered 
for rehearsal, and there was no doubt 
who was in charge of the production 

Although Mr. Knappertsbusch is 
famous for his slow tempos, they 
were never such as to interrupt the 
drive and tension needed for theatri- 
cal excitement, and his “Parsifal” was 
the kind of unique, compelling ex- 
perience that has made Bayreuth into 
a shrine. 

Mr. Greindl] again replaced Mr. 
Weber, this time as Gurnemanz, and 
for the first time here he provided a 
profound characterization. Ramon 
Vinay, also stricken with a cold, was 
replaced by Mr. Windgassen, whose 
performance was both consistent and 
sympathetic in its presentation of the 
knight's guilelessness. Hans Hotter’s 
Amfortas was memorable, and Martha 
Modl seemed to have been the person 
Wagner had in mind when he drew 
the role of Kundry. An excellent, con- 
vincing Klingsor was contributed by 
Gustav Neidlinger. Frau Wagner's 


© Festspielleitung Bayreuth 


chorus answer the call of Josef Greindl as 
as conceived and staged by Wieland Wagner 


choreography in the garden scene still 
forms an exciting part of Wieland 
Wagner’s best production. 

Joseph Keilberth 
four parts of the “Ring” with com- 
plete mastery, his simplicity and in- 
tegrity being everywhere reflected in 
the plaving of the virtuoso orchestra. 

In “Das Rheingold”, Kurt Palm 
had designed new costumes and wigs, 
which added freshness while avoiding 
the Grecian quality of their prede- 
cessors. In an excellent cast made up 
of Mr. Neidlinger (Alberich), Rudolph 
Lustig (Loge), Mr. Greindl (Faf- 
ner), Georgine Milinkovic (Fricka), 
and Theo Adam (replacing Mr. 
Weber as Fasolt), the best perform- 


conducted the 


ance was given by Mr. Hotter 
(Wotan). The staging of the Khine- 
maiden scene still remains unsatis 


factory, and the appearance of the 
rainbow bridge to Valhalla lacks the 
breath-taking wonder it should have. 

With only a few hours of rehearsal 
in which to replace Mr. Vinay, Max 
Lorenz was at a distinct disadvant wwe 
in the role of Siegmund in “Die 
Walkiire”. Miss Modl seemed un- 
happy as Sieglinde to the extent that 
Mr. Greindl had to do some impro- 
vising as Hunding. Miss Milinkovic’s 
Fricka had taste and dramatic in 
tensity, and Astrid Varnay’s Brtnn- 
hilde was vibrant and completely ef 


fective. Mr. Hotter’s Wotan continued 
to be one of the great achievements 
at Bayreuth. 

In “Siegfried”, Mr. Windgassep 
presented a more mischievous an 
prankish conception of the title role 
than is usual, yet it was a winning 
convincing performance, sung wit} 
the utmost ease and a sense of abar 
donment. Paul Kuén’s Mime, despit 
the villainy in the role, had the cop. 
stant sympathy of the audience and 


brought forth many chuckles. Mr 
Hotter’s Wotan was as superb as 
always. 

Astrid V arnay set the omy for the 
last scene of “Siegfried” showing 
with unmistakable i. Briinn 
hilde’s awakening from maidenhood 


to godhood. She filled the scene wit] 
constant emotional progress and ; 
vocal coloration that made her per 
formance exemplary. 

In “Gotterdammerung” the  scen 
with the Norns did not contribute t 
the theatrical effectiveness of the ev 
ning, but it was well sung by Miss 
Milinkovic, Maria von Ilosvay, an 
Mina Bolotine. Hermann Uhde pri 
vided one of the most individual char 
acterizations in this opera witl his 
Gunther, and Mr. Greindl ma 
fine Hagen, vocally and dramaticall 
Miss Modl seemed miscast as ‘ut 
rune; Mr. Windgassen’s Sieg ri 
and Mr. Neidlinger’s Alberich re 
mained the same. Miss von I[losvay’s 
Waltraute marked an improvement i 
casting over former years, and _ she 
sang with energy and impact 

Miss Modl was the Brunn iilde 
when the “Ring” cycle was repe ite 
In “Die Walktire” she was a qu vet 
ing dynamo of theatrical energy, per- 
forming more as an amazingl, 1 
spired improviser than as a solid ec] 
mician. 

GLYNN oss 


Negro Musicians Group 
Meets in New Orleans 


New Or.LeAns.—Ovet 500 delevates 
from 41 states and Canada met at the 
annual convention of the Nationa 
Association of Negro Musicians 
which opened here on Aug. 15 





Rienzi Revived 


at Augsburg 





Wagner's 


Witzig, Munich 


"Rienzi", as presented by the open-air theater in Augsburg, 


with staging by Hans Meissner. Hendrik Diels conducted 


AucspurG, GERMANY. — Wagner’s 
“Rienzi” made one of its rare ap- 
pearances this summer when it was 
revived as part of an Italian Opera 
Festival on the open-air stage in Augs 
burg. The staging was by Intendant 
Hans Meissner and the musical di- 
rection was under Hendrik Diels, 
the Antwerp Philharmonic. 

It seemed altogether proper that 
this early work should be given in an 


Italian season, as it is rather Meyer- 
beerian and Italianate in form and 
style, dating from a_ period when 
“srand opera” was a weighty spec- 


tacle. As the only five-act work that 
Wagner wrote, its length is exces- 
sive, and it had to be given with 


many cuts in order that the pertorn 
ance, which began just after 
might end at a_ reasonable  hout 
Whether these deletions were partly 
responsib le for the incoherent effect 
of the production, or whether some 
confusion is inherent in the work it 
self, is an interesting question. ' 

Nevertheless, both for its musical 
and historical interest, the perform 
ance was a most exciting and note- 
worthy event. Despite the lack in 
this work of what is accepted as the 


sunset 


“Wagnerian” style, the score exhilits 
many moments in which flashes ol 
that composer’s later and more ta- 


mous musical manner are present 
G. k 
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Handel's Messiah Issued 


In Two Contrasting Versions 





By Ropert SABin 


(Original Dub- 
Margaret Ritchie, 
Shacklock, con- 


AanveL: “Messiah” 
lin version, 1742). 
soprano; Constance 
tralto; William Herbert, tenor; 
Richard Standen, bass. Thomas 
Matthews, solo violin; George Esk- 
dale, solo trumpet. London Phil- 
harmonic Choir, Frederick Jackson, 
chorus master. London Symphony, 
Hermann Scherchen conducting. 
(Westminster WAL 308, $17.85) *** 


HanveL: “Messiah” (Complete re- 
cording from the original manu- 
script). Jennifer Vyvyan, soprano; 
Norma Procter, contralto; George 
Maran, tenor; Owen Brannigan, 
bass. George Malcolm, _harpsi- 


chord; Ralph Downes, organ. Lon- 
don Philharmonic Choir, Frederick 
Jackson, chorus master Lendon 


Philharmonic, Sir Adrian Boult 
conducting. (London LLA-19, 
$23.80) *** 
\HE inexperienced music-lover 
might assume upon reading the 
titles of these two recordings 
that they would sound very much 
alik Both use the original version 


versions) of the score as 
the basis tor performance, clearing 
aw the additions of Mozart and 
other less gifted editors and arrangers 
of the music. Both even use the same 
chorus, the superb London Philhar- 
monic Choir. Both take advantage of 
the researches of J. M. Coopersmith, 
whose authoritative edition of “Mes- 
sia”, completed in 1946, contains not 
only “Handel’s music as he wrote it” 
but every known variant of the sepa- 
rate excerpts. Handel himself made 
many changes in “Messiah” during 
his lifetime. The purchaser of either, 
or both, of these recordings should by 
all means obtain the Coopersmith edi- 
tion of “Messiah” at the same time, 
for it will double his understanding 
and ——— of the music. 

The fascinating fact remains, how- 
ever, that these two performances of 
“Messiah”, both different from the 
traditional ones, could scarcely be 
more dissimilar in conception and ef- 
fect. The explanation of this extraor- 
dinary divergence lies in the tempera- 
ments and ideas of the two conduc- 
tors, Hermann Scherchen and Sir 
Adrian Boult. 


(or, better, 


Striking Contrast 


\ glance at the two albums reveals 
one striking contrast, in physical 
terms. Mr. Scherchen has put on 


three disks what Sir Adrian has 
needed four to record. Perhaps the 
most startling innovation of the 


Scherchen interpretation consists in 
his rapid tempos in most of the cho- 
ruses and in several of the solos. This 
speed is winged, light, and clear; it 
does not render the music jaunty, 
trivial, or superficial, but makes its 
structure clearer and more cohesive. 
In a few instances, this speed is over- 
done, but even in these cases, the lis- 
tener is torn between his delight at 
the clarity and boldness of design and 


his conviction that something of the 
weight, nobility, and emotional power 
of the music has been sacrificed. I, 
tor one, heartily subscribe to Mr. 


Scherchen’s ideas and re 
a revelation of the true character of 
many of the choruses. Handel ar- 
ranged many of these choruses from 
earlier chamber duets and_ other 
lighter works. By taking them at a 
i? tempo, Mr. Scherchen preserves 

> linear sharpness and the buoyancy 
SC necessary to give the music, even 


gard them as 


September, 1954 


in its new form, its proper character. 

Sir Adrian seems to stand under 
the shadow of the traditions of “Mes- 
siah” performance that have persisted 
for 200 years. He tends to senti- 
mentalize the more fervent of the 
solos and choruses; and he seems to 
feel that some of the more majestic 
choruses need to sound heavy and 
ponderous in order to sound noble. 
He often substitutes sheer weight of 
texture and emotional urgency for a 
more impersonal rendering of the 
music devoted rather to absolute clar- 
ity, precision of line, and evenness of 
tempo, Although his treatment of 
“Messiah” is vastly superior to the 
soggy and topheavy interpretations 
to which we have long been accus- 
tomed, it is still too close to “tra- 
dition” for my taste. Others will pre- 
fer it to Mr. Scherchen’s bold experi- 


ment. Neither performance is ideal, 
but [I think that Mr. Scherchen is 
much closer to  eighteenth-century 


ideas and styles of performance, and 
he is a much more finished and subtle 
workman than Sir Adrian, which 
gives him an added advantage. 

Curiously enough, Mr. Scherchen’s 
slow tempos are often much slower 
than Sir Adrian’s, and much more 
moving in their effect. Outlines are 
sharper, contrasts between forte and 
piano phrases more marked, and the 
musical flow is more carefully main 
tained. A comparison of the two per- 
tormances of such solos as “For, be- 
hold, darkness shall cover the earth” 
(No. 10, Coopersmith edition) and 
“All they that see Him” (No. 26), or 
of such choruses as “Since by man 
came death” (No. 44) will illustrate 
these points. 


Better Balance 


Mr. Scherchen keeps the accompani- 


ments much lighter and better bal- 
anced than Sir Adrian. The organ 
that bumbles through Sir Adrian's 


performance is totally unnecessary and 
only muddies the texture. Nonethe- 
less, the London Philharmonic and the 
instrumental soloists give a splendid 
performance, if not as_ distinguished 
as that of the London Symphony un- 
der Mr. Scherchen. 

The soloists in both performances 
are admirable. Margaret Ritchie, of 
course, has few rivals as a singer of 
classical music. With ~~ Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf and a handful of others, 
she stands alone among contemporary 


artists. But Jennifer Vyvyan has a 
lustrous voice and a fine sense of 
style, and her performance is deeply 


moving, if not as brilliant technically 
or as finished in style as Miss Ritchie’s 
,oth Constance Shacklock and Norma 
Procter have beautiful voices, but 
Miss Shacklock avoids the unctuous 
sentimentality that occasionally spoils 
the singing of Miss Procter (as of 
so many contraltos, misled by nature 
into abusing the most dangerous qual 


ity in their veices). William Her- 
bert’s voice is less sturdy than that 
of George Maran, but he performs 
with finer taste and finish. And of 


the two basses, both excellent, Richard 
Standen is perhaps evener in quality. 

There are many minor differences 
in the two performances. Mr. Scher 
chen assigns the solo “But who may 
abide the day of His coming?” (No. 
6) to the contralto instead of to the 
bass, as Sir Adrian does, following 
tradition since Handel’s day. As 
Coopersmith explains, this air was as- 
signed to a male contralto in an auto- 
graph insertion in the Tenbury tran- 
script of “Messiah” (the score used 
by Handel at the first performance). 
With the passing of male contraltos, 
conductors were left with a choice. 


Instead of giving the air to a tenor, 
as was occasionally done in Handel’s 
lifetime, they assigned it to a bass, 
probably because of its musical char- 
acter. It is undeniably effective as 
sung by contralto, so that the matter 
remains a matter of individual prefer- 
ence. 

Neither Mr. Scherchen nor Sir 
Adrian agree entirely with Cooper- 
smith about tempos and other matters 
of interpretation. Quite rightly, they 
exercise their own judgments. 'Pros- 
pective purchasers should listen to 
both of ate recordings. They will 
not only be able to make a choice 
closer to their individual tastes but 
they will learn the sreby what a glori- 
ous ee | ‘Messiah” is. Like a 
cleaned and carefully restored paint- 
ing, it gleams now in all its original 
splendor. 


Young Mozart 


Mozart ~ Quartets, G major, 
kK. 80; D major, K. 155; G major, 
K. 156; C major, K. 157. Barchet 
Quartet (Vox PL 8510, $5.95) 
lad Mozart: Serenade No. 1], E 
flat major, K. 375. Munich Phil- 
harmonic Wind Ensemble. Cassa- 
tion No. 1, G major, K. 63. 
Chamber Orche stra of Radio Ber- 
lin, Herbert Haarth conducting 
(Urania UR-RS 7-32, $3.50) *** 


String 


HERE is perhaps no 

citing experience in the 
art than observing the 
and enrichment of Mozart’s genius 
from his early works to the miracle 
of his maturity. Even in his most 
youthful and tentative efforts there 
IS a suggestion of the healthiness of 
his talent and the instinctive clarity, 
spontaneity, and freshness that were 
never to desert him throughout his 
brief span of 35 in redibly productive 
years. The four string quartets ex 
pertly recorded for Vox by the Bar- 
chet Quartet are uniformly delight 
ful. Mozart composed the G major 
Quartet, K. 80, when he was only 
fourteen, at Lodi, in Italy, during his 
first visit to that country. It shows 
the influence of Italian models, yet it 
is unmistakably Mozartean, especially 


more ex- 
realm oi 
steady growth 


in the eloquent Adagio. 

Two years later, in 1772, he set out 
on his third visit to Italy, and while 
at Bozen, which he found “simply 


dreary” and “a pigsty”, he composed 


his D major Quartet, K. 155. This 
exhilarating music betrays none of the 
boredom that Mozart felt with his 


surroundings. The Quartets in G 
major, K. 156, and in C major, K 
157, reveal the lessons in string quar 
tet writing Mozart learned from the 
study of Haydn's quartets. Alfred 
Einstein has called the G major Quar 
tet, K. 156, “perfect of its kind” and 
fears that our age “is perhaps no 


longer capable of Re i sO 
fleeting and yet at the same time 
KEY TO MECHANICAL 
RATINGS 
The very best; wide fre 


quency range, good balance, 


clarity and separation of 


sounds, no distortion, mini 


mum surtace or tape noise 


*** Free from. all obvious 
faults, differing only slight 
lv from above 

* \verage 
Markedly impaired. In 
cludes dubbings from 78 
rpm disks, where musical 


virtues are expected to 


compensate for technical 


deficiencies. 
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eternal a moment of joy” But | 
agree with the author of the program 
note on the album that the spirit of 


the work “is by no means lost to out 
generation”. The C major Quartet, 
K. 157, is also a masterpiece. The 
Barchet Quartet plays all four works 
with exactly the right simplicity, el 
gance, and vigor. 

The Cassation No. 1 in G major, 
K. 63, is amusingly stiff and _repeti- 
tious, especially in the first move 
ment, and yet what a wealth of beauty 
it contains! The Chamber Orchestra 
of Radio Berlin plays it tastefully, if 
colorlessly With the Serenade for 
winds, K. 375, we encounter Mozart 
in the plenitude of his powers. One 
scarcely knows what to admire most 
the fascinating harmony, the wonder 
ful contrapuntal skill, or the flawless 
form of the work. The Munich Phil 


harmonic Wind Ensemble plays the 
Serenade very well, although not in 
peccably The tone is good, the bal 
ance satisfactory, and the musiciat 
ship of the players of high quality 

Rk. S 


Flute Concertos 
Moz ART C oncertos No 1, (y Mal 


and No. 2, D Major, for flute an 
orchestra. Hubert Barwahser, flute 
Vienna Symphony, John Pritcha 
conducting (Epi LC 3033 $5.95) 
+ » 


| IKE some composers ot an ¢ rlier 
4dav, Mozart had little regard for 
the flute as a solo insti 
though he had less reason t despi 

it since the tonal vagaries of the old 
recorder-type flute that had bedeviled 
seventeenth-century composers — had 
been eliminated in the 


ument, a 


new transverse 


flute, for which he presumably wrote 
these concertos. He undertook the 
works at the behest of a wealthy 
Dutchman named DeJean along witl 
some other works in which the flute 
figured prominently. The second con 


certo seems to be simply a transposi 
tion of an earlier concerto for oboe, 
referred to several times in Mozart 

correspondence. The performance | 

Hubert Barwahser is brilliant and 
full-bodied. Some listeners may be dis 
turbed by the 
nique, which emphasizes the mechani 
cal sounds of the instrument and the 
breathiness of the tone. 


close-micr¢ phone tech 


R. | 


Unfamiliar Treasures 








BEETHOVEN : Wind Trio, C major, Oj 
87: Variations on Mozart’s “La « 
darem la mano”, C major Ha 
Kamesch and Manfred Kautsh 
oboes; H. THadan h 
horn Rondino ot 
Vienna Philharmon tf 
(Westminster WL *" 
YROBABLY not one music-love 


in a hundred has heard Becthoven’s 
Wind Trio, Op. 87, yet it is a litth 


masterpiece and a wonderful lesso 

three-part writing. Paul Bekker once 
wrote that “the present age seems t 
have lost the capacity for appreciating 
works of this type’, but | disagree 
with hin Almost everyone who hear 


it will delight in it, 1 am sure. The 
variations on the Mozart aria from 
“Don Giovanni” are also charming in 


their more modest way. The Rondin 
for an octet of winds, is delightful 
music, doubly interesting because it is 


to Beethoven's musical 
roots than most of his works we he 


SO much ( lose r 


today. It is high time that the early 
Beethoven was rediscovered by the 
music public at large. This album 


will help. All of the 


are excellent. 


perlormances 
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**Long Love Duet’’ 
Gounop: “Roméo et Juliette.” Janine 
Micheau (Juliette), Raoul Jobin 


(Roméo), Heinz Rehfuss (Laurent), 


Pierre Mollet (Mercutio), Cluadine 
Collart (Stephano), Camille Rou- 
quetty (Paris), Charles Cambon 
(Capulet), Lows Ratlland (Tybalt), 
Odette Risquier (Gertrude), ‘André 
Philippe (Gregorio and Duc de 
Verone); chorus and orchestra of 
Théatre National de l’Opéra, Paris, 
Alberto Erede conducting. (London 
LLA-18, $17.85) *** 


ARBIER and Carré, 


librettists for 


“Roméo et Juliette” (and for 
Gounod’s earlier and more famous 
“Faust”), collaborated skillfully on 


getting all the essentials of the famil- 
jar tale into a workable form, but in 
so doing they could not help ending 
up with the basis for what has been 
called “one long love duet.” In a way 
this was fine, for Gounod’s gifts were 
lyric rather than dramatic, and his 
pen was a fount of effectively smooth, 
soaring melodies for the fated lovers. 
It also left the opera without enough 
contrasting passages to keep it from 
being a little monotonous—which may 
account for its position behind 
“Faust” in public favor. 

Actually, it is musically comparable 
to the earlier work in its lyric aspects 
and has many short passages of per- 
haps greater interest—Juliette’s dis- 
covery that the man she loves is a 
Montague, Mercutio’s dying moments, 
Laurent’s instructions to Juliette con- 
cerning the sleeping draught. It should 
be pointed out that the seldom heard 
ballet music is included in this record- 
ing. 

The performance on the part of the 
singers seems stylistically just. If the 
vocalizing itself is not exactly un- 


blemished, it is always passable and 
usually very satisfactory. Miss 
Micheau’s voice is often lovely, but 


not securely on pitch sometimes; Mr. 
Jobin makes sturdy sounds; and _ so- 
prano and tenor both understand the 
style perfectly. Best of the artists 
are the veteran Charles Cambon, who 
handles his lively first-act aria with 
wonderful aplomb, and Pierre Mollet, 
who gives a feather-light version of 
the “Queen Mab” ballade and makes 
his recitatives count towards an ef- 
fective characterization. Mr. Rehfuss 
has not a true enough bass for 
Laurent’s music, but otherwise is fine. 
Mr. Erede conducts with spirit, 
sometimes so much so at the beginning 
of certain scenes, that he is forced to 
slow down his initial tempos. The 
chorus sings somewhat raggedly for 
him, but the orchestra plays. bril- 

liantly. 
—R. A. E. 


Rossini Rarity 


Rossinr: “Il Cambio della Valigia”. 
Piero Besma, tenor (Deon Eusebi- 
us); Gianna Russo, soprano (Bere- 
nice); Flavio Sacchi, tenor (Count 
Alberto) ; Nestore Catalina, baritone 
(Dan Parmenio); and members of 


the Compagnia del Teatro dell’ 
Opera Comica di Roma. Orchestra 
of Societa del Quartetto, Rome, 


Giuse pPpe 
od SP 


Morelli, conductor. (Peri- 
L595, $5.95) ** 


HIS short 


work, called a farce, is 
also 


known by the title “L’Occa- 
sione fa il ladro”, and it dates from 
1812, two years after Rossini entered 
the operatic arena with his successful 
“La Cambiale di Matrimonio”. The 
libretto by Prividali is a rather 
trumped up affair about two men who 
meet in an inn and inadvertently have 
their bags exchanged by a servant, 
whereupon Don Parmenio decides to 
pay court to Berenice, the fiancée of 








Count Alberto, whose passports and 
other credentials are in the luggage. 
The picture he finds, however, is of 
ier sister Ernestine, and when the 
two girls, to test out the rival suitors 
(neither of whom they have seen) de- 
cide to exchange clothes and identi- 
ties, the plot is further complicated. 
All comes out right when Ernestine 
turns out to be the long-lost sister of 
one Count Ernest. The work is writ- 
ten with precocious mastery by the 
twenty-year-old Rossini, and though 
it leans rather obviously on Mozart’s 
example, already shows the trade- 
marks of his style. The performance 
is a finely musical one, with evident 
care for style. Though none of the 
voices is outstanding, all the artists 
sing with poise and good taste. Best 
of all perhaps is the lyric tenor Flavio 
Sacchi, and the fine baritone Nestore 
Catalani also shows a sense of char- 
acter. The orchestra is excellent and 
the recording is adequate. 


—R. M. K. 





Anton Bruckner 


Bruckner and Mahler 


3RUCKNER: Symphony No. 3. 
MAHLER: Symphony No. 10. Vienna 
Philharmonic, F. Charles Adler con- 
ducting. (Spa Records: SPA 30/31, 
$11.90 ) *** 


HIS is the second recording of the 

3ruckner Third Symphony, the 
first having been made by the Mo- 
zarteum Orchestra under Fekete. The 
first important work of Bruckner’s so- 
called “mature” period, it was a fail- 
ure at its first performance under the 
composer’s own direction and was re- 
vised twice thereafter. This record- 
ing represents the final version. 

Of Mahler’s Tenth Symphony, only 
two complete movements exist al- 
though there are sketches for two 
others. Mahler is alleged to have been 
obsessed with the idea that he would 
die after the completion of his Ninth 
Symphony, as had Beethoven before 
him, and the Tenth was a vain attempt 
to circumvent fate. But he died any- 
how before it was finished. 

The two completed movements are 
a very brief Intermezzo, which moves 
rapidly, and a long improvisational 
Adagio, which seems the ultimate re- 
finement—the apotheosis, so to speak 
—of Mahler’s super-charged romanti- 
cism. Truly a work of beauty and 
inspiration, it is a kind of testamentary 
document. The two movements have 
not been recorded together before. The 
Adagio alone is available elsewhere. 
Mr. Adler gives himself whole-heart- 
edly to the emotional spirit and idiom 
of the music and leaves nothing to be 
desired by those who demand their 
Mahler (and their Bruckner) without 
emotional restraint. 


3RUCKNER: Symphony No. 4 in E Fiat 
Major (“Romantic”). MAHLER: 
“Kindertotenlieder”. Herman Schey, 
baritone. Hague Philharmonic, 
Willem van Otterloo conducting. 
(Epic SC 6001, $11.90)*** There 


are now a number of recordings 


available—and good ones—of both 
the Bruckner Fourth and the “Kin- 
dertotenlieder”. The present ones, 
however, are of a definitely superior 
order and should be investigated by 
the prospective purchaser. Herman 
Schey, though not remarkable of 
voice, is a tender, sensitive inter- 
preter, and his fine feeling for the 
Mahler songs has an artistic ma- 
turity that precludes any funeral- 
parlor sentimentality. | Emotional, 
yes; maudlin, no. Van Otterloo’s 
discreet accompaniment adds to the 
gentle dignity of the performance. 


Baroque Masters 


Suite No. 9, 
“Studentenmusik”. 
TELEMANN: Suite, D major. Cor- 
ELLI: Concerto Grosso, F major, 
Op. 6, No. 12, Collegium Musicum 
of the Saxon State Orchestra, Kurt 
Liersch, conductor. (Urania U RLP 
7113, $3.50) *** 


LTHOUGH the 

three composers overlapped 
(Rosenmueller, 1619-1684; Telemann, 
1681-1767 ; Corelli, 1653- 1713) Johann 
Rosenmueller was not only much 
older but less touched by things to 
come in music than the other two. 
Born in Oelnitz, he settled in Leipzig, 
and after working as assistant master 
at the Thomasschule, he became or- 
ganist of the Nikolaikirche in 1655, 
thirty years before Bach was born. 
A scandal involving a mysterious 
moral charge made him an exile for 
some years, but in 1674 he found a 
haven at the court of Brunswick at 
Wolfenbuettel. The suite in this al- 


ROSENMUELLER: 
minor, from the 


lives of these 


bum consists of a Paduane, Alle- 
mande, Courante, Ballo, and Sara- 
bande. It is rhythmically sturdy, 


music that has a 
flavor to modern 


strongly-wrought 
pleasantly austere 
ears. 

Georg Philipp Telemann, admired 
by Bach, praised by nearly all of his 
contemporaries, was actually a very 
good composer, facile, entertaining, 
inventive, and curiously “modern” in 
style. The suite in D major is com- 
pletely charming; it does not strive 
for profundity, and only a_pedant 
would chide the composer for being 
so easy on himself and on us. 

Arcangelo Corelli finds a tenuous 
place in modern orchestral and recital 
programs, but his true stature as a 
composer is not yet realized by the 
music public at large. This Concerto 
Grosso shows how deeply rooted in 
the baroque tradition he was. The 
Collegium Musicum of the Saxon 
State Orchestra plays all three works 
vigorously and tastefully, although a 
bit drily in matters of tone and 
plasticity. 


a 


Couperin: Troisieéme Concert Royal ; 
“La Steinquerque”. J sabelle Nef and 
Ruggero Gerlim, harpsichordists. 
(London-Editions de l’Oiseau-Lyre 
OL 50031, $5.95 ) *** Both works 
are recorded in duo- harpsichord ver- 
sions. In the case of the Concert 
Royal, third in a set of four, the 
score gives no indication of a de- 
sired combination of instruments, 
and the use of two harpsichords 
seems entirely appropriate. (There 
exists, on an “old” Allegro disk, 
much abbreviated version using 
flute, cello, and harpsichord.) “La 
Steinquerque” is one of those nearly 
forgotten works celebrating a vic- 
tory in battle, ic, the Battle of 
Steinkirk, fought by the French in 
1692. Its bruits de guerre are not 
very terrifying, but Miss Nef and 
Mr. Gerlin employ a variety of stops 
and achieve some strikingly color- 
ful effects. 


VivALpt: Four concertos. Virtuosi di 
Roma, Renato Fasano, director. 
(Decca DL 9679 $5.85)*** This is 
the second in a series of three al- 
bums of the music of Antonio Vi- 


valdi made for Decca by the Vir. 
tuosi di Roma, the accomplished 
instrumental ensemble that took 
American audiences by storm a few 
seasons ago. The works traversed 
in this volume are the Concerto in 
D minor for viola d’amore, String 
orchestra and cembalo; Concerto 
B Flat Major for string orchestra 
and harpsichord; Concerto in ¢€ 
Major for violin, two cellos, string 
orchestra and harpsichord ; and Con- 
certo for oboe, string orchestra and 
harpsichord. Anyone who has heard 
the Rome ensemble will require no 
assessment of the quality of the 
performances. 


—RE 


In Memoriam 


TELEMANN: Sonatas in C minor and 
E minor for oboe, recorder, and 
harpsichord, SCARLATTI: Sonata in 
F for oboe, recorder, violin, and 
harpsichord. PepuscH: Sonata in F 
for oboe, recorder, and harpsic! ord 
Lois Wann, oboe; Alfred Mann, re- 
corder; Albert Mell, violin; | dith 
Weiss Mann, harpsichord. (\est- 
minster WL 5214, $5.95) *** 


THIS recording is offered «s a 
memorial tribute to Edith VW eiss 
Mann, who died in May, 1951. Its 


nominal sponsor, Edward Tatnall | ‘an- 
by, writes: “The guiding strength. the 
perfect taste of her performanc: of 
the continuo parts, in spite of the 
difficult circumstances, is no ore 
than those of us who knew her would 
have expected from a woman w 20s¢ 
knowledge, character, and wide-r ng- 
ing musicianship had made her a !ad- 
er in this field for almost hai a 
century.” 

The “difficult circumstances” 1 fer 
to Miss Weiss Mann’s failing h¢ alth 
at the time these recordings were 
made. She was unable to fulfill  ut- 
side engagements but welcomed Mr 
Canby and several willing engitvers 
to set up their equipment in her ayvart- 
ment. The recorded sound is rem:rk- 
ably fine, as are the performances 
Miss Weiss Mann was one of the jew 
harpsichordists of our time endowed 
with the ready skill and sense of style 
to master the ancient art of cont nue 
playing. The unifying authority of her 
keyboard direction in these four son- 


atas is at all times apparent. 

—C. B 
Sad Humoreskes 
SCHUMANN: Sonata No. 2, G minor, 


Op. 22; “Humoreske”, Op. 20. 
Joerg Demus, pianist. (Westmin- 
ster WL 5264, $5.95) *** 


OERG DEMUS, who was born in 

St. Potten, Lower Austria, on Feb 
2, 1928, has had the sort of education 
and career of which Schumann would 
have heartily approved. He has given 
not only Schubert and Schumann pro- 
grams but has per formed Bach’s Well- 
Tempered Clavier in its entirety in 
series of concerts. His playing of 
the G minor Piano Sonata and of the 
more rarely heard “Humoreske”’ is 
highly cultivated, energetic, and im- 
passioned. The temperament that I 
found lacking in his interpretation of 
the “Davidsbiindler” and “Papillons” 
is present in abundance in his _per- 
form ance in this album, Like Dvorak’s 
“Humoreske”, Schumann’s work is 
anything but humorous. It is actually 
a series of pieces which are passion- 
ate, whimsical, melancholy, boisterous, 
and lyrically introspective by turns, 
but never satirical or comic. Mr. 
Demus plays this music with a true 
understanding of its elusive moods «nd 
with an impressive mastery of its tech- 
nical challenges, which are far greater 
than the casual listener might suspect. 


His handling of the sonata is «!so 
admirable. Romantic ardor is blen:ed 
with lucidity and proportion in his 


performance. 
R. S. 
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All Tchaikovsky 


TcHarkovskY: “The Nutcracker”, 
Op. 71 (Complete Ballet). Minne- 
apolis Symphony, Antal Dorati, 


conductor. (Mercury MG 50031 and 
50032, $11.90) *** 


OW that the New York City 

Ballet has given us George Balan- 
chine’s enchanting version of “The 
Nutcracker”, it was high time that 
we had a complete recording of the 
score. Mr. Dorati and the Minne- 
apolis Symphony have performed 
their task brilliantly, and the technical 
excellence of the recording makes 
Tchaikovsky’s daring orchestration 
completely effective on disks. 

“The Nutcracker” Suite has always 
been a deservedly popular favorite 
with audiences and record fans, and 
the complete ballet has many other 

ssazes that are just as charming. 
The battle scenes are amazingly realis- 
tic in conception (actually a bit over- 
powering for their purpose in the 
theatre); the score glows with a 
myriad of instrumental colors and 
unusual timbres; and the harmony 
represents Tchaikovsky in his most 
resourceful vein. Composed at the 

k of his career, only a year before 
he died, “The Nutcracker” ranks with 
“The Sleeping Beauty” as one of the 
finest ballet scores ever written. Mr. 
Doraii’s tempos are sometimes brisk, 
but this is perfectly justifiable in a 
concert performance of the music, and 
the playing is always dramatically 


vivid. Mercury has provided an elab- 
orate album with pictures and illustra- 
tions that no child will be able to 
resist and with extensive notes. To 
music-lovers all and sundry this re- 


cording is heartily recommended. 
—R. S. 


TcHAIKOvSKY: Violin Concerto. Na- 
than Milstein, violinist. Boston Sym- 
phony, Charles Munch conducting. 
(Victor LM 1760, $5.95) *** One of 
the authentic war-horses among vio- 
lin concertos, the Tchaikovsky clings 
wondrously to its ability to excite 
and dazzle the listener. One reason 
may be that, unlike some of the 
showier pieces, it really is difficult 
to play, and the listener, no matter 
how many times he may have heard 
the work, cannot help admiring anew 
both the composer and the performer 
as the familiar intricacies of the 
concerto unfold. The all-time rec- 
ord for performance of this music, 
in my opinion, was that of the late 
Bronislaw Huberman whose _ tem- 
perament seemed ideally suited to 
the Slavic sweep of the themes. But 
Nathan Milstein is a fine interpreter 
of this work, too, though somewhat 
more on the cool and refined side. 


—R. E. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 2 in C 
minor, Op. 17 (“Little Russian’) ; 
“Waltz of the Flowers” from “Nut- 
cracker Suite”. Royal Philharmonic, 
Sir Thomas Beecham, conductor. 
(Columbia ML 4872, $5.95)*** 
Some of Tchaikovsky’s loveliest, 
most ingenuous music is contained 
in his Second Symphony, and Sir 
Thomas is on all accounts the logi- 
cal man to conduct it. His per- 
jormances are judiciously paced and 
delicately textured. The recording 
is notable for clean, balanced string 
sound. 


—C. B. 

TCHAIKOVSKY WALTZEs. Seven 
Waltzes from “Eugene Onegin”, 
“The Sleeping Beauty”, “Swan 
Lake”, Serenade for Strings, and 
“The Nutcracker”, transcribed for 
four pianos by Marga Richter. 


Vanhattan Piano Quartet: Law- 
rence, Krueger, William Blankfort, 
Alexander Dickstein, and Marga 
Richter. (MGM _ E3100, $4.85)** 
It is a curious fact that four, or 
eight, or sixteen pianos never seem 
to sound as well as two, or only 
one. Marga Richter in her tran- 
scriptions of these waltzes has 
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Correction 


An error was made in listing the 
price of Angel’s recording of “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” as $11.90 (Musicat 
AMERICA, August 1, 1954). The cor- 
rect list price of this two-disk album 
is $9.90, as a factory-sealed packaged, 
or $7.90, in the “thrift” package, since 
the fourth side is an unplayable “Angel 
back.” The recording company has 
taken into consideration the fact that 
this album contains less playing time 
and has adjusted its price accordingly. 








wisely avoided thickening the tex- 
ture too much, but she could have 


exercised more skill in imitating 
orchestral effects and in voice- 
doublings. The performances are 


crisp and rhythmically exact, but 
too stiff, too brittle in tone, and 
too impersonal. Piano quartets 
have enjoyed a startling public 
favor in recent years, and those 
who like them will probably enjoy 
this recording. 

—R. S 


[CHAIKOvSKY: “Swan Lake”. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, Robert Irving 
conducting. (RCA Victor LBC- 
1064, $2.98)*** This 12-inch disk, 
in RCA Victor’s inexpensive Blue- 
beard Classics series, is something 
of a bargain. Mr. Irving, who suc- 
ceeded the late Constant Lambert 
as conductor of the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, has directed out of his long 
experience with the company’s pro- 
duction of “Swan Lake” a recorded 
performance of excerpts from the 
ballet that is wonderfully clean and 
supple. The orchestra is one of the 
best in London, and the engineering 
is very good. Except for complete 
recordings, this should be the best 
version available—in spite of the 
low price. 


r 


—R. A. E. 


Effortless Beauty 


Bacu, C.P.E.: Piano Concerto in D 
major. Helen Schnabel, pianist; 
Vienna Philharmonic, F. Charles 
Adler conducting. Trio for Flute, 
Violin, and Piano. Camillo Wanau- 
sek, flute; Walter Schneiderhan, 
violin; Helen Schnabel, piano 
(SPA Records SPA-37, $5.95) *** 


HESE two works were composed 
by Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach in 
those halcyon days of musical _his- 
tory when every work did not have 
to be an adventure of the soul, a con- 





fession, or a revolutionary challenge. 
They have an effortless beauty about 
them that sounds doubly magical in 
these strenuous days of confusion and 
conflict, in art as well as in politics. 

The piano (or cembalo) concerto is 
one of six published by Bach himself 
in 1772. Originally, they were issued 
in parts only. In 1931, Ludwig Land- 
shoff prepared a full score of this 
Concerto in D major. The music is 
very transparent, but not without 
brilliance and interest of line and de- 
velopment. The three movements form 
a unified whole. 

The trio is more delightful even 
than the concerto. It is the second of 
a set of two published in 1751, when 
Bach was cembalist to Frederick the 
Great, in whose service he was (un- 
willingly) to remain until 1767. Fred- 
erick was an enthusiastic flute player, 
and although he is reported to have 
disapproved of the innovations in 
Bach’s music, he played it, probably 
with a frown. The performances of 
both the concerto and the trio are ad- 
mirable. Mrs. Schnabel plays with 
light touch and achieves a_limpid, 
singing tone, and the orchestra also 
gives a sprightly performance. In the 
trio, the balance is well-nigh flawless, 
and Mr. Wanausek and Mr. Schneid 
erhan play beautifully. 

R.S 


More Oistrakh 


3EETHOVEN : Concerto in D for Vio- 
lin. David Oistrakh, violinist, U. S. 
S. R. State Orchestra, Alexander 
Gauk conducting GLAZOUNOFF : 
Concerto in A minor for Violin. 
David Otstrakh, violinist, U. S. S 
R. State Orchestra, Kiril Kondra- 
shin conducting. (Period SPL 598, 
$5.95) ** 


HE brilliant technical exploits of 

David Ojistrakh are continued on 
disks with these two superb solo read- 
ings. The orchestral treatment by 
Gauk is rather prosaic, though exact, 
in the Beethoven, and the sound of 
the ensemble in its tuttis frequently is 
muddy on both sides. But the ethereal, 
singing tone of the violin and the ap- 
parently effortless manipulation of the 
solo part is beyond praise. In the 
Glazounoff, Kondrashin gives the or- 
chestral part more sweetness and 
imaginative appeal. The rather fus- 
tian Romantic score is turned into an 
exquisite feast of tone by the violinist. 
The first side ends midway in the 
3eethoven slow movement 


—R. M. K. 


RECORDS / AUDIO 


1954. Audio Fair 
Planned for New York 


The 1954 Audio Fair, scheduled for 
four days beginning Oct. 14, at the 
Hotel New Yorker, is expected t 
attract some 30,000 visitors. Spon- 
sored each year by the Audio Engi 
neering Society, and held in conjunc 
tion with that organization’s annual 
convention, it will present exhibits 
occupying four floors. The fair will 
be open to the public free of charge 

The Audio Fair-Los Angeles will 
hold its third annual exposition next 
Feb. 10 to 12 in that city, it is an 


nounced by the Los Angeles section 


of the Audio Engineering Society 
The headquarters will be in the Alex 
andria Hotel. An _ innovation this 
year, according to William L. Cara 


fair manager, will be a special pre 
view for “resellers” only on Feb. 9 
Oct. 22 to 24 will be the dates of 


the first New England High Fidelity 
Music Show, which will have its 
headquarters at Hotel Touraine, B 
ton Arthur Johnson is managet 


Westminster Enters 
15-rpm Recording Field 


For the first time, Westminster 
Recording Co., Inc., will produce 
some of its material on 45-rpm single 
disks, it is announced by Henry L 
Gage, vice-president of the company 
The move is part of the over-all ex 
pansion program of Westminster this 
year. The new records will feature 
outstanding selections from West 
minster’s new popular program, whicl 
is being launched simultaneously or 


10-inch long-playing disks The 
music will range from American 
jazz, mood and background music t 
Latin dances, French chansor and 


electric-organ works 


Trust Fund Royalties 
Reflects Growing Disk Sales 


The Musicians Performance Trust 
Fund, which serves to alleviate un 
employment among musicians by w 
derwriting public concerts throughout 
the country, announces that it has re 
ceived a record $1,901,000 in 
ties from record companies during the 
past year. The record figure is said 
to reflect steadily expanding sales for 
the record industry since the war. 
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Midsummer Night’s Dream 


(Continued from page 5) 
erick Reynolds, which was probably 
used in the first known American per- 
formance of the “Dream”, in New 


York in 1826. A contemporary re- 
viewer commented then that “the 
more serious parts of it went off 


heavily enough and would have been 
hardly endurable but for the singing.” 

The first English performance to 
use Mendelssohn’s overture, given at 
Covent Garden in 1840, also contained 
incidental music by Thomas Simpson 
Cooke, an Irishman, at this time 
musical manager of Vauxhall Gar- 
dens. His setting for the First Fairy’s 


song, “Over Hill, Over Dale,” a 
beautiful example of musical dog- 
gerel with seemingly interminable re- 
peats, was retained for many years 
and interpolated into the German 
score. 

Mendelssohn wrote his own _ in- 
cidental music just three years later 


at the request of Friedrich Wilhelm 
IV of Prussia, and it was premiered 


in the Royal Theater of the New 
Palace in Potsdam in October, 1843, 
with the composer conducting. Un- 


fortunately, Mendelssohn’s enthusiasm 
for Shakespeare was not shared by 
all his countrymen; a first-nighter re- 
marked that “it was a pity such beau- 


tiful music should be wasted on so 
stupid a play.” 
Mendelssohn, though his romantic 


temperament undoubtedly had a great- 
er influence on this music than did 
his feeling for the spirit of either 
Elizabethan England or of classical 
Athens, wrote for an excellent trans- 
lation of Shakespeare’s text. The 
overture sets up all the themes of the 
action: first, the fairy music played 
by divided violins and pizzicato violas; 
then a flowing lyric melody, the love 
story, heard in the woodwinds; next, 
the Bergomask dance, with the bray- 
ing of the donkey (Bottom), scored 
originally for the ophicleide but now 
played by the bassoon; and_ finally 
the gentle suggestion of Titania lulled 
to sleep in the woods. 

The scherzo, played after the first 
act, sets the scene for fairyland, while 
the fairy march ushers in Oberon and 
Titania. This is followed by Mendels- 
sohn’s interpretation of the “spotted 
snakes”, sung by two sopranos and 
women’s chorus. He has chosen not 


the tone of the conventional lullaby 
but a bright and sprightly chant. 
Slow tenderness he reserves for the 


nocturne that depicts the lovers quiet- 
ly asleep in the wood. The wedding 
march accompanies that ceremony in 


the play; the funeral march and 
Bergomask dance are for the inter- 
lude of Pyramus and Thisby, and the 
last piece has the fairies blessing the 
house almost exactly as Shakespeare 
asked them—“to each word a _ war- 
bling note.” Certainly Mendelssohn 


should not be blamed for making it a 
syllable to a note, which he does con- 
sistently. The Mendelssolin score will 
be used in the Old Vic production at 
the Metropolitan. 

Later in the 
New 
score 
such 
Cooke, 


nineteenth century 
Yorkers heard the Mendelssohn 
filled in with snatches from 
composers as Shield, Bishop, 
Horn, Stevens, Grieg, Schu- 
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mann, MacDowell, 
(the “Moonlight” 
Victor Herbert 


and Beethoven 
Sonata). In 1903, 
arranged Mendels- 
sohn’s music for a new production, 
faithfully waiving the inclusion of 
works by other composers but man- 


aging to get in the “Spring Song”, 
the “Spinning Song”, and some of 


Mendelssohn’s posthumous pieces. 
Mendelssohn got still another treat- 


ment in 1939 when “Swingin’ the 
Dream” used some of his melodies 
jived up by Jimmy Van Heusen and 


played by such star performers as 
Benny Goodman, Louis Armstrong, 
and Lionel Hampton, with Maxine 


Sullivan singing the role of Titania. 
The critics liked the music but felt 
that it would have fared better with- 
out the play. 


Folk Melodies by Sharp 


An interesting departure from the 
now established Mendelssohnian tra- 
dition was made by Cecil Sharp in his 
score for Granville-Barker’s 1914 pro- 
duction in London, Aiming for music 
of the same universal and permanent 
texture as the play itself, he rejected 
Mendelssohn as an echo of a past age, 
turning to folk melodies as more suit- 
able material. Rather than spoil the 
airs with superimposed modern han- 
dling, he used diatonic harmonies only 
and eschewed modul: itions. Such 
familiar tunes as “Sellinger’s Round” 
and “Greensleeves” (set in a fast 6/8 
rhythm in the manner of a jig for 
the Bergomask dance) appear in his 
simple and charming score, a complete 
contrast not only to Mendelssohn but 
to the ideas of the later seventeenth 
and the eighteenth centuries. 

Also averse to German romanticism 
was Ronald Watkins who produced 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” at 


the Harrow School in 1945, using 
Elizabethan madrigals as the closest 
approximation to the kind of music 
Shakespeare himself would probably 
have employed. That same _ year, 
Leslie Bridgewater arranged a set of 


old English melodies for a 
ance at the Haymarket. 
Mendelssohn has also been ousted 
for nonartistic reasons. In 1937, when 
Hitler prohibited the playing of his 
music in Germany, Hans Stieber ar- 
ranged selections from “The Fairy 
Queen” to supplant the composition 
and even mz unaged to have it cover the 
same time—just about forty minutes. 
As long as music for “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” is written with 
fidelity to the composer's sincere con- 
ception of the art of the play, inter- 
esting and deserving material will be 


perform- 


4 


produced. A case in point is that 9 
Jacques Ibert, who prepared a setting 
for the “Dream” as performed at 
Chateau Montredon in Marseilles jy 
1942, Of the nine pieces, four ap 
based on the work of English w Titers 


—John Blow, John Bull, Orland 
Gibbons, and Henry Purcell. For 
some of the other movements, Iber 
uses stylizations of old dance forms 
including a gigue and gavotte. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is his “spotted 


snakes” air. Sung by soprano solo an4 
women’s chorus, it achieves its fluid 
amorphous quality by traveling fron 
key to key through distant tonalities 
Consistent modern orchestration (the 
work is scored for winds and strings 
without cellos and basses, with ver} 
ample and beautiful use of the |} arp) 
along with a seventeenth-century sim. 
plicity and lightness of harmonic tex. 
ture, gives unity to the whole work. 

But in spite of prominent devia. 
tions, the Mendelssohn score for “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
er fallen into disuse. 
used it for numerous 
the 1920s and 1930s, and Erich Korn. 
gold arranged it for the Werner 

srothers film that Reinhardt directed 
To meet motion picture demands, 
Korngold provided for numerous re. 
currences of the overture as |ack- 
ground music for various scenes. In 
addition, the studio provided him with 
twelve stringed instruments and four 
woodwinds, all true in sound but 
especially designed in bizarre shapes 


has ney- 
Max Reinhard 
productions jn 


to be played by a “fairy symphony’ 
which entertained Titania. 
What sort of music is best tc ac- 


company “A Midsummer Nizht’s 
Dream”? Should it reflect the at- 
mosphere of Renaissance England or 
of classic Greece? Or should be 
the music best suited to the te iper 
of the age that hears it? Should it be 
predominantly fairy light or —— ited 
with noble grandeur? Should it accent 
the romantic aspect of the plot or the 
comedy or the fantasy? The play i 
susceptible to any of these cor 


C 
tions, and it is this richness tl 
makes it such splendid material for 
the musician. No wonder some of the 
best of them have been attracted t 
it, during more than three centuries 


Portland Civic Opera 
To Give Don Giovanni 


Ore. — The 
Civic Opera Association will present 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” on Sept. 24 
with a cast headed by Jerome Hines as 
the Don, Ellen Faull as Donna Anna, 
and Salvatore Baccaloni as Leporello 
Supporting artists from Portland and 


PORTLAND, Portland 


other Oregon cities, will be David 
Johnson, Dean Lieber, Robert Leppert 
Evelyn Phillips, and Sally Peabod 





TEA FOR SIX 


Seymour Lipkin with members of the Passaic-Clifton Civic Music Associa- 
tion of New Jersey. From the left, Mrs. J. Cernon Hughes, Philip Shurkin, 


Mr. Lipkin, Mrs. Julius Berger, 


Jacob Pruiksma, 


and Mrs. Alex North 
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Wide Variety of Styles Marks 
Nance Festival in New London 


New London, Conn. 


HE Connecticut College Sum- 
[one School of Dance and _ its 

concluding American Dance Fes- 
tival, held this year from Aug. 19 
to 22, constitute one of the few re- 
maining large-scale summer projects 
devoted exclusively to modern dance. 
But this is not so limiting as it might 
seem. For the subjective approach 
to movement implied in the modern 
dance allows for great range of in- 
dividual style. 

The eighteen works in the festival 
ranged in style from the dramatically 
motivated dances of Doris Humphrey 
and |osé Limon to the broad panto- 
mimics of Charles Weidman and his 
company. There were shades of the 
Graliam torsions in the works of 
Yuriko, and the popular idiom of 
modern jazz flavored the solos of 
Daniel Nagrin. The Denishawn ro- 
mantic era came alive in a revival of 
an carly Humphrey work called 
“Soaring” (music by Schumann), and 
the German modern dance had one 
representative in Margret Dietz, of 
the \Vigman school. 

Most distinguished of the festival’s 
five premieres was José Limon’s “The 
Traitor” (accompanied by Gunther 
Schuller’s “Symphony for Brasses’’). 
In this group work, commissioned by 
Connecticut College, Mr. Limon gt rap- 
pled with one of the most difficult of 
all possible themes, the betrayal of 
Jesus by Judas. With Lucas Hoving 
as The Leader, and himself as The 
Traitor, Limon struck a forceful bal- 
ance between the pictorial literalness 
demanded by his material and the 
deeply human aspects of the conflict 
between Judas and Jesus. He also 
struck a visually satisfying balance 
between the scurrying patterns of the 
Followers (danced by Charles Czarny, 


Clarence E Cramer 


Kimeéall Bldg Chicago 





Longines Symphonette 
& Mishel Piastro 


Cramer's "Opera Festival" 


assisting in Gounod's FAUST, with Mac- 
Watters, Lane, Druary, Dickson, Gbur, 
and production. 


Chicago Radio Trio 
with Bruce Foote, Margaret Roberts, 
Ralph Nielsen 
Serenaders Male Quartet 
“In Operetta Time" 


with Humphrey & Izzo 


Sinda Iberia & Company 
Hortense Love 


in a "One Woman Show" 
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Richard Fitz-Gerald, Michael Hol- 
lander, Alvin Schulman, Otis Bige- 
low, and John Coyle) and the stun- 
ning moments of arrested, sculptural 
formation when they held The Leader 
aloft in simulation of crucifixion or 
bent with him over the Last Supper 
table. 

“The Traitor” will need much per- 
formance before the dancers become 
accustomed to its technical challenge 
and approach the deep feeling that 
must have driven Limon to create 
what promises to be one of his most 
mature works. Paul Trautvetter’s set 
of six arches-in-perspective and Pau- 
line Lawrence’s velvet and satin cos- 
{umes gave the work a brooding Re- 
naissance atmosphere. 

While Limén chose a universal ex- 
ample of man’s isolation from his fel- 
lowmen, Doris Humphrey chose a 
more humble example of the same 
circumstance in “Felipe el Loco” (ac- 
companied by guitar recordings of 
Vincente Gomez, Carlos Montoya, and 
Andres Segovia). The work’s three 
scenes traced the arrival of a pas 
sionate Spanish gypsy dancer (José 
Limon) in a cold northern country ; 
his futile attempts to transmit his 
dance language to a class of well-bred 
ballet dancers; his terrible sense of 
frustration; and his ultimate bout with 
insanity during which he envisions a 
duet with a woman from his own en- 
vironment, 


Humphrey’s Dramatic Logic 


There are few choreographers with 
Doris Humphrey’s sense of dramatic 
logic and her deep musical intuition. 
From the moment the work began, 
one could sense the doom to come. 
With the guitars strumming high, 
quiet melodies, couples walked se- 
dately on a semi-dark street. Sud- 
denly the guitar tones deepened and a 
red-cloaked creature with dark curly 
hair darted into their midst. They 
turned suspiciously away when he 
asked them street directions. The same 
suspicion veiled under tulle and ballet 
etiquette, enveloped him in the second 
scene. And the closing duet, with the 
mad Felipe inution in a state of ago- 
nized joy with a_ castanet-playing 
Imaginary Dancer (performed with 
remarkable authenticity by Pauline 
Koner) was almost a dramatic tour 
de force in the way it relieved the 
cumulative tension of what preceded 
and yet found a new tension of its 
own, 


The Festival’s remaining premieres 
could be classed as minor creative ef- 
forts by fine performers, Yuriko con- 
tributed a semi-solo called “Four Win- 
dows” (Bartok) and a trio called 
a where the roads ( Eugene 
Lester). Daniel Nagrin offered a solo 
called “Man Dancing” (Bartok) 

We call Yuriko’s “Four Windows” 
a “semi-solo” because she was assisted 
by Jchn Coyle. But it was difficult to 

tel! whether he had any dramatic rela- 
sionthig with her or whether he was a 
sort of prop arranger. The solo was 
in four sections somewhat reminiscent 
of the Graham-introspective tradition 
in which Yuriko has been steeped, but 
with a lyric flow that was entirely 
her own. 

More clear in content was her trio, 

. where the roads ...”. It con- 
cerned the suffering of an adolescent 
when her twin sister fell in love and 
left her alone. Although the resolu- 
tion was a little pat, the dance had an 
honesty of gesture throughout. Yu- 
riko was assisted by Alice Uchida and 
Alvin Schulman. 

Daniel Nagrin’s solo, that of a joy- 


“ 


ous peasant at a festival, had his 
usual combination of vitality and can- 
dor. But unlike the more familiar 
“Spanish Dance” and “Strange Hero”, 
it lacked the compactness of structure 
that would have made it a strong 
addition to his growing gallery of en- 
tertaining solo portraits. 

Although not a premiere, Margret 
Dietz’s “A Dream” (Ulrich Kessler) 
was new to American audiences. With 
a few theme gestures and a steady 
sense of concentration, Miss Dietz 
established an unbroken mood of gen- 
tle sadness. 

It is a while since the names of 
Humphrey and Weidman have ap- 
peared on the same program. And 
the occasion did not prove too aus- 
picious for Mr. Weidman. He ap- 
peared with his Theater Dance Com- 
pany in two familiar Weidman works, 
“Flickers” and James Thurber’s “The 
War Between Men and Women”. Hu- 
mor, unless it is carefully nurtured, 
deteriorates into slapstick. And that 
is what is happening to Mr. Weid 
man’s works. His inexperienced 
dancers have been allowed to tamper 
with their roles, and Mr. Weidman 
himself relied heavily upon improvisa- 
tion. There are few choreographers 
with Mr. Weidman’s endless fund of 
choreographic humor and his sense of 
timing. But poorly disciplined per 
forming can wreak havoc with both 

Retrospective exhibits happen rather 
often in the field of painting. But 
chereographers rarely have the oppor- 
tunity to revive earlier works on the 
same progran with contemporary 
works. And so one was grateful that 
Miss Humphrey revived “Soaring” 
(1920) and “Water Study” (1930) 
for her class in repertory to perform 
during the festival. The former is a 
romantic study in the “flying drapery” 
style, and the latter is a movement 
abstraction based upon water rhythms 
and with no accompaniment Both 
works proved the old axiom that true 
works of art endure because they 
transcend the superficial aspects of 
period stvle 

Other works included in the festi- 
val were Miss Humphrey's “Varia- 
tions and Conclusion” from “New 
Dance” and “Ritmo Jondo”; José 
Limon’s “Chaconne in D Minor” and 
“The Visitation”; Pauline 
“Cassandra”; and Daniel Nagrin’s 
“Man of Action”, “Strange Hero”, 
and “Spanish Dance”. Accompanists 
included Russell Sherman, Syvia 
Marshall, Eugene Lester, Joseph Lieb 
ling, Benjamin Johnston, Julian Elbaz, 
and Julian Stein 
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New Orleans Summer 
Concerts Attract 


New OrLeEANS.—The Crescent City 
Concert Association’s Pop concerts 
have drawn enormous crowds to the 
larger side of the Municipal Auditor 
ium since their inaugural concert in 
Julv. The eight-week season, made 
possible by the energetic efforts of the 
musicians in the orchestra, has pr 
sented Rudolph Kruger and George 
Jansen as conductors. Norman Treigle, 
young bass-baritone from this city, 
who is a member of the New York 
City Opera, has proved himself a 
richly endowed vocal soloist and a 
clever master of ceremonies Mr. 
Kruger’s ability as a conductor has 
long been known here, and Mr. Jan 
sen’s readings won much success. 

Among other soloists, Charles An- 
thony, tenor, winner of the Metro- 
politan Auditions of the Air and a 
member of that company, was given 
an ovation in his native city. Marietta 
Muhs, of New Orleans, long popular 
here, with her husband, Arthur Co- 
senza, both vocalists, scored successes 
Audrey Schuh, another well equipped 
young local singer, was favorably re- 
ceived. The large audiences have left 
no doubt as to the popularity of the 
programs. Seymour Sokoloff is presi- 
dent of the Crescent City Concert 
Association. General manager is Walt- 
er Taney.—Harry Brunswick Logs 
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STEPHAN HERO fulfilling engage- 
ments in recital and with orchestra 
this season in United States—Mex- 





ico—Canada. Inquiries accepted, 


82 Greenway Terrace, Forest Hills 
75, New York. 




















NEW MUSIC | *" 


By Ropert SABIN 


Works for String Quartet 
By Villa-Lobos and Still 


Heitor Villa-Lobos composed_ his 
String Quartet No. 1 in 1915. It is 
an insouciant work, in six movements 


entitled: “Cantilena”; “Brincadeira” 
(A Joke); “Canto Lirico”; “Con- 
coneta”; “Melancolia”; and “Saltando 


Como Um Saci” (Jumping like a 
Jumping Bean). The music is light 
in mood and texture, and is facilely 
melodious as well as_ rhythmically 
catchy. This quartet is issued by 
Southern Music Publishing Company. 

William Grant Still’s four “Danzas 
de Panama”, for string quartet or 
string orchestra, are based on Pana- 
manian folk themes collected by Elisa- 
beth Waldo. The four dances are 
called “Tamborito”; “Mejorana Y 
Socavon”; “Punto”; and “Cumbia Y 
Congo”. Mr. Still has harmonized 
them in familiar style, but has been 
careful to preserve their rhythmic 
vigor and to use devices of scoring 
to suggest their folk origins., Southern 
also publishes these dances. 


Wind and String 
Quartet by Wagner 


Joseph Wagner’s Theme and Vari- 
ations, for flute, clarinet, violin, and 
cello, is a neatly written work that 
is sufficiently contemporary in spirit 
to have a brisk, fresh flavor. Each 
of the fairly brief variations has 
its own special character, and the 
five are entitled: “Two Part Inven- 
tion”, “Obstinate Figuration”, “Ca- 
price’, “Modern Adaptation”, and 
“Contrapuntal Capers”. This quartet 
is well within the grasp of students. 
It is issued by Southern Music Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Piano Technique 
Guide by Weiser 


“Two Right Hands, A Guide for the 
Development of Piano Technique”, is 
one of the clearest, best organized, and 
inclusive works of its kind that has 
appeared in a long time. Adolph Wei- 
ser, associate professor of music at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., 
has been careful to coordinate pre ictice 
with theory, so that the student will 
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Piano Teaching Pieces 


Cornish Sketches (Five Pieces) 
by John Vallier 


$1.50 


Party Games (Seven Easy Pieces) 
by Arthur Baynon 
$1.25 





The Wind in the Trees 
by Cecil Baumer 


Onward, Ye Peoples! 
—Sibelius-Quaile 


“Peter and the Wolf" March 
—Prokofieff-Quaile 


“The Dripping Faucet" 


—Frances McCollin 


40 cents, each 


GALAXY 
MUSIC CORPORATION 
50 West 24th Street New York 10 
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leading 


publishers 


think first about what he is doing and 
then have the opportunity to apply 
the ideas through exercises. Early 
sections in the manual deal with the 
hand and arm muscles used in piano 
playing, with diagrams showing them 
in action. A wealth of exercises is 
provided, with instructions about their 
purpose and execution. Even those 
who will not agree with some of the 
author’s ideas will benefit from study- 
ing them, and the exercises are in- 
genious and very helpful. The manual 
is issued by Car] Fischer. 


For School Children 


An unusual creative project is de- 
scribed in the brochure “We Wrote a 
Symphony (So Can You!)” by Ruth 
O. sradley , which has been issued by 
C. C. Birchard & Company. Miss 
3radley and her sixth grade class com- 
bined a vivid interest in aviation with 
a general enthusiasm for music and 
created a piece called “Wings” which 
follows the general plan of a sym- 
phony, yet contains melodic patterns 
and rhythms within the vocabulary of 
the elementary school child. The au- 
thor tells in detail how she organized 
the project and includes the score of 
the completed work. The children not 
only wrote the music but also played 
it. Teachers will be interested in this 
well-documented account of an am- 
bitious undertaking. 


Kanzell Revises Booklet 
On How To Read Music 


The third revised edition of Max- 
well Kanzell’s method, “How to Read 
Music”, has been issued by Carl 
Fischer. The system is designed for 
instrumentalists, singers, and music- 
lovers in general, for either home or 
classroom study. The author’s claim 
that it is “entirely unlike the current 
‘movable Do’, ‘Number’, and other 
less known sight-reading systems” and 
also unlike “the old and _ obsolete 
‘Fixed Do’ system in its original form” 
should not frighten the student into 
thinking that it bears no relation to 
traditional systems. Mr. Kanzell uses 
the customary syllables for naming the 
notes and he exercises common sense 
in his “radical departures from pre- 
vailing systems”. 


New York Library Issues 
Thematic Catalogues List 


A Check List of Thematic Cata- 
logues, of many countries by a variety 
of experts, has been prepared by the 
Committee on Thematic Indexes of 
the Music Library Association, and 
was recently issued by the New York 
Public Library. The monograph of 
some 37 pages at present lists 362 
items, including catalogues of 129 in- 
dividual composers, 63 collections, 22 
libraries, and thirteen publishers. A 
separate section is devoted to each of 
these divisions, with the entries ar- 
ranged alphabetically. Helen Joy 
Sleeper, of Wellesley College, is chair- 
man of the Committee on Thematic 
Indexes. Copies of the booklet may 
be purchased for fifty cents from the 
New York Public Library, Fifth Ave- 
nue and 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Boosey and Hawkes Plant 
Partly Destroyed by Fire 


The Boosey and Hawkes plant at 
Oceanside, L. I., has been partly de- 
stroyed by fire with considerable loss 
of music stocks. The firm’s rental 
library, however, remains intact, and 
all opera and orchestral reservations 
can still be handled without delay. 
Plans for rebuilding, production, and 
reordering are already in motion. 








First iecidinieenien 
In New York Concerts 


Opera 


Roussel, Albert: “Aunt Caroline’s Will” 
(Punch Opera, Aug. 10) 


Vocal Duets 


Myers, Gordon: “A 


) Magical Thing’’; 
“Road Signs” 
24) 


(Interval Concerts, Aug 


Stradella, Alessandro: Cantata 4 due (In- 
terval Concerts, Aug. 24) 


Chamber Music 


Arnell, Richard: Sonata No, 2 for violin 
and piano (Interval Concerts, Aug. 17) 

Hovhaness, Alan: “Diran” for trombone 
and strings (Chamber Music on the 
Mall, Aug. 21) 

Ives, Charles: Quartet No. 2 (Interval 
Concerts, Aug. 17) 

Kleinsinger, George Quintet for clarinet 
and strings (Interval Concerts, Aug. 17) 

Milhaud, Darius: ‘“‘Jacob’s Dream” (Inter 
val Concerts, Aug. 17) 





Peters Moves 


To New Offices 


C. F. Peters Corporation, music 
publishers, in August moved from 
their former offices in Carnegie Hall 
to new headquarters at 373 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

The organization has now become 
sole agent in the United States and 
Canada for the Donemus Catalogue. 
The Donemus Institute in Amsterdam 
was founded to promote Dutch con- 
temporary music. There are some 
2,000 works by over 100 composers 
in the Donemus Music Library, all 
of which can be supplied by C. F. 
Peters Corporation. The most im- 
portant works are displayed perma- 
nently in the new Peters showrooms 
and conference rooms. 

The most recent Donemus chamber 
music and orchestral works include 


music by these composers: Andri- 
essen. van Baaren, Badings, Beekhuis, 
Bijvanck, van Delden, Diepenbrock, 


Dresden, Escher, Flothuis, Frid, Ket- 
ting, King, Landré, de Leeuw, 
Mulder, van Otterloo, Pijper, van 
Praag, Robbe, de Roos, Smit, Strate- 
gier, Swaab, Vermeulen and Zagwijn. 
Landré’s Quatre Mouvements Sym- 
phoniques and van Otterloo’s Sym- 
phonietta have been programmed for 
the 1954-55 American concert tour 
of the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra. The miniature scores to 
these works have just come off the 
press and are already available. 


Ogden Commemorates 
Mormon Pioneers 


Ocpen, Utan.—“All Faces West”, 
a musical drama dealing with the Mor- 
mon trek from Illinois to Utah, was 
presented here for the fourth con- 
secutive year on July 16, 17, and 18. 
Roland Parry, dean of Weber Music 
Coliege, and his wife, Helen, who col- 
laborated in writing the c commemora- 
tive work, have made several revisions 
in the score this year, and the Ogden 
Citizens Committee, sponsors of the 
venture, have given the production an 
over-all new look. Igor Gorin again 
sang the leading role of Brigham 
Young, which he created. 


Festival in Paris Scheduled 
By CDMI and French Radio 


Paris.—A_ six-day festival to be 
held from Oct. 21 to 26, has been or- 
ganized by the Centre de Documenta- 
tion de Musique Internationale with 
the co-operation of the Radiodiffusion- 
Télévision Francaise, with an accent 
on contemporary works. The open- 
ing program by the Orchestre Na- 
tional under Manuel Rosenthal lists 
music of European and Mexican 
origins, including a “Notturno” by the 
recently exiled Polish composer 
Andrzej Panufnik. “Poéms pour la 
Paix”, by the young American com- 
poser Ned Rorem, will be performed 
in a chamber concert on Oct. 23. 


South Mountain Fete 
Honors Mrs. Coolidge 


PittsFIELD, Mass.—In memory oj 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, a two-day 
festival of chamber music was given 
on Aug. 21 and 22 at South Mountaiy 
in the shrine that she founded here 
The program took place under the 
auspices of the South Mountain Asso. 
ciation, of which Mrs. Willem 
Willeke is the musical director, and 
were outside the regular chamber 
series offered this summer. 

A feature of the opening concert 
on Saturday morning, was the world 
premiere of Gian Francesco Mali. 
piero’s Sonata a Quattro, for flute 
oboe, clarinet and bassoon, written 
this year in memory of Mrs. Coolidge 
and commissioned by the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation. The 
performance enlisted James Pappout- 
sakis, flutist, Pasquale Cardillo, clari- 
netist, Ernest Panenka, bassoonist, all 
of the Boston Symphony, and A Ibert 
Sprague Coolidge, oboist, son 0° the 
late music patron. 

The festival was opened by the 
playing of the Reverie section from 
Mrs. Coolidge’s own Oboe Quintet 
with her son and the Kroll String 
Quartet as the performers. The 
string foursome then offered Bee. 
thoven’s Quartet in F minor, O;. % 
To close the program, the Quartet 
was joined in Schubert’s Octet in F 
major, Op. 166, by Mr. Cardillo; Mr 
Panenka, Georges Molleux, double 
bass; and James Stagliano, horn, all 
players from the Boston Symp)iony 
Members of the Kroll Quartet are 
William Kroll and Louis Grieler. 
violins, David Mankovitz, viola, and 
Avron Twerdowsky, cello. 

The second concert presented [eon- 
ard Warren, baritone, in the first per- 
formance of “Lamentation of Saul’ 
(1954) by Norman Dello Joio. 


Zased on a text from “David” by 
D. H. Lawrence, it was commis- 
sioned by the Coolidge Foundation 
The instrumental ensemble _ heard 
with Mr. Warren included Mr. Pap- 
poutsakis, flute; Louis Speyer, oboe; 
Mr. Cardillo, clarinet; Eugen Leliner, 
viola; Alfred Zighera, cello, and the 
composer at the piano. 


This program, entirely of music by 
twentieth-century composers, also in- 
cluded Florent Schmitt's Sonatine en 
Trio, for flute, clarinet and piano 
(1934); Gabriel Pierné’s Sonata da 
Camera, Op. 48, for flute, cello and 
piano (1926); Charles M. Loefiler’s 
Deux Rapsodies, for oboe, violin and 
piano (1901); and Darius Milhaud’s 
Sonata, for flute, oboe, clarinet and 
piano (1918). Ralph Berkowitz was 
listed as pianist in the latter works 

The final event, on the afternoon of 
Aug. 22, presented Alexander 
Schneider, as both concertmaster and 
conductor of a chamber orchestra of 
twenty musicians from the Boston 
Symphony, and Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist, as soloist. This program in- 
cluded Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso in 
D minor, Op. 3, No. 11; Bach’s D 
minor Concerto for Piano and Or- 
chestra; Milhaud’s “Jeux de Prin- 
temps” (1944); and Mozart’s E flat 
major Concerto, K. 271. 


Intimate Concerts 
Launches Third Season 


3RONXVILLE, N. J.—Intimate Con- 
certs, of which Mary Gale Hafford is 
director, will open its third season, on 
Oct. 8, with David Glazer, clarinetist; 
Juliette Arnold, pianist; Eugene Den- 
gel, violist ; and Miss Haftord, a vi0- 
linist, as the performing artists. The 
series, held at the Village Church, 172 
White Plains Post Road, will present 
four programs in all during 1954-55. 
Composers represented in this cham- 
ber-music series include Bach, Bartok 
3rahms, Martinu, Mozart, Pis on, 
Smetana, Richard K. Winslow, 
Vivaldi, Bloch, Saint-Saéns, von [Dit- 
tersdort, Debussy, Prokofieff, Lenox 
3erkeley, Vaughan Williams, and two 
early American Moravian compose’. 
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— Composers Corner 


to honor the 75th birthday of 

Ernest Bloch with a nation-wide 
series of music festivals, to be held 
during the fall of 1955. The Ernest 
Bloch Society, which is co-ordinating 
the activities, is enlisting the co-oper- 
ation of musical organizations in va- 
rious cities for performance of the 
composer's chamber music, orchestral 
works, and choral compositions. His 
only opera, “Macbeth”, is slated for 
an American premiere in connection 
with the celebrations Richard 
$trauss's opera “Die Frau ohne 
Schatten” is scheduled for its first 
American performance next spring by 
the New York City Opera ... The 
Darmstadt Opera has included the 
European premiere of Ernst Krenek's 
“Dark Waters”, under the composer’s 
direction, in its plans for 1954-55. 

+ 


Pits iow are currently under way 


The Louisville Orchestra resumed 
its Saturday matinee series of public 
readings of its commissioned works 
on Aug. 28. The initial program in- 
troduced Vincent Persichetti's Sym- 
phony for Strings. New works listed 
for succeeding Saturdays were Boris 
Blacher’s “Study in Pianissimo”, Op. 
45, Ulysses Kay's Serenade for Or- 
chestra, Luigi Dallapiccola's Varia- 
tion’ for Orchestra, and two works by 
student composers—‘Reflections” by 
Feder Kabalin and “Movement for 
Orchestra” by David Epstein. 

. . . 


Leonard Bernstein is putting the 
final touches on his musical version 
of “Candide”, which is destined to 
appear on Broadway sometime this 
season. His collaborators in adapt- 
ing the Voltaire novel for the stage 
are Lillian Hellman and John La- 
touche . . . “Nous Deux a Paris”, a 
lyric-dramatic work by Jean 
Frangaix was presented for the first 
time in August by students of the 
American Conservatory of Music at 
Fontainebleau, under the patronage of 
Yehudi Menuhin. The production, 
taken from the book by France Roche, 
was directed by the composer : 


. 
American composers represented by 


first performances abroad _ include 
Virgil Thomson, whose Concerto for 


Flute and Orchestra will be intro- 
duced at the Venice Festival this 
month, and Erie Korngold, with the 


world premiere of his Symphony, Op. 
40, in Vienna later in the season. The 
orchestra of Radio Italiana performed 
Robert W. Mann's “Music for Or- 
chestra” for the first time in August 
... A feature of the programs pre- 
sented in the Donaueschingen Festival, 
being held on Oct. 16 and 17, will be 
“Music for New-Style Pianos”, to be 
played for the first time in Germ: any 
by John Cage and David Tudor. 


An opera for children, “Many 
Moons”, adapted by John Wilson from 
the book of James Thurber, received 
its premiere on Aug. 21 at the The: ater 
Festival at Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
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Sam Raphling's opera “Tin Pan 
Alley” was given its first broadcast 
performance in the WNYC opera 
festival early this summer . . . Other 
works recently introduced to the air- 
waves were Wallingford Reigger's 
Sonatina for violin and piano, Alan 
Hovhaness’ “Kirgiz Suite’ for the 
same combination, and Alec Temple- 
ton's “Quartet Pastorale”, No. 2, all 
in CBS Radio’s “The Music Room” 


programs Bohuslav Martinu's 
opera “What Men Live By” was per- 
formed for the first time in the 


United States at Interlochen National 
Music Camp this summer. The work 
had its premiere at the Landesbihne, 
Hanover, Germany, this past season. 

A program of a eosin anthems 
by Frances McCollin has been re- 
corded on LP by the Morningside Col- 
lege Choir of Sioux City, Paul Mc- 
Collin, director. The disk is being 
issued by Recorded Publications Com- 
pany, Camden, N. 


Contests 


FripAy Morning Music Cus 
Awarpb. Auspices: Friday Morning 
Music Club Foundation, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Dates. April 12 and 
13, 1955. Open to American vio- 
linists, violists, and cellists between 


the ages of sixteen and 25. Award: 
$1,000. Deadline: Feb. 1, 1955. 
Address: Mrs. Kathryn Hills 
Rawls, ro a St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 7, 

TULSA 5S Younc Art- 
ists AupiTions. Auspices: Wo- 
men’s Association of the Tulsa 


Philharmonic. Date: April 16, 1955. 
Open to residents of the States of 
Oklahoma, Kansas, or Arkansas or 
resident students in the tri-state area 
who are less than 31 years of age. 
Awards, in three categories—piano, 
voice, strings: $100 each and solo 
engagement for one of the winners. 
Deadline: Feb. 15, 1955. Address: 
Tulsa Philharmonic, 515 So. Main 
St., Tulsa. 

OtymMpic HyMn CONTEST. 
International Olympic 
For a new Olympic Hymn to be 
used officially at ceremonies of fu- 
ture Olympic Games. Open to com- 
posers of any nationality and age. 
Award: $1,000. Deadline: Dec. 
20, 1954. Address the committee at 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 

RoME PrizE FELLowsHips. Auspices: 
American Academy in Rome. Open 
to United States citizens for inde- 
pendent work in music and other 


Auspices : 
Committee. 


arts. Awards: $1,250 and expenses 
for one year. Deadline: Jan. 1, 
1955. Address: Executive Secre- 
tary, American Academy in Rome, 


101 Park Ave., New York 17 


A Correction 


The name of Nikolai Lopatnikoff 
was omitted from the list of Ameri- 
can composers whose works were 
most frequently performed in 1953-54, 
in the Annual Survey of the Ameri- 
can Orchestral Repertoire published 
in the July, 1954, issue of MusIcAL 
America. With six performances of 
two works, Mr. Lopatnikoff should 
have had eleventh place on the list, 
just after Norman Dello Joio. 


Stamp To Honor 
Richard Strauss 


The International Richard Strauss 
Society has announced the issuance of 
a commemorative stamp, honoring the 
composer whose ninetieth birthday 
would have been celebrated this year. 


New Koussevitzky 
Memorial Award 


Lenox, Mass.—The recently found- 
ed Koussevitzky Memorial Scholar- 
ship for conductors, financed by many 
contributions from residents of this 
locality, had its first presentation at 
the close of the Berkshire Festival. 
The award, now worth $250, was pre- 
sented jointly to Samuel Krachmal- 
nick, of New York, and Paul Vermel, 
young Frenchman living in Manhattan. 
The plan for this originated with Mrs. 
William Merriam Crane, of Rich- 
mond, Mass., and the award is ex- 
pected to grow until the stipend 
amounts to $15,000. 

Prizes given at the festival included 
the $250 Jascha Heifetz Award, to 
Tiberius Klausner, 22, violinist born 
in Hungary; and the Gregor Piatigor- 
sky Prize of $200 for a cellist, shared 
by Camille Heller, of Appleton, Wis., 
and Evalyn Steinbeck, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. The Serge Koussevitzky Com- 
position Prize of $250 went to Robert 
Barmey Childs, of Reno, Nev., repre- 
sented by the second movement of his 
Symphony in a Tanglewood concert 
on Aug. 14. A special Koussevitzky 
Composition Prize was given to Mi- 
chael Sahl, of New York. The Wesch- 
ler Commission of $300, awarded by 
Samuel Weschler, a former Tangle- 
wood student, was won by Raymond 
Wilding-White, of Boston. Last year’s 
winner of this commission, Juan 
Oreggo-Salas, of Chile, was present 
this year and his commissioned work, 
a Sextet for clarinet, piano and string 
quartet, was performed at the final 
student chamber-music program. 


Hollywood 


(Continued from page 7) 
Voluntary by Purcell-Wood, Schu- 
mann’s Fourth Symphony, the Polka 
and Fugue from Weinberger’s 
“Schwanda”, and the overture to 
“Tannhauser”. 


Pierre Monteux made his first 
3owl appearance in many years on 
Aug. 31, offering quiet, mature and 


subtly individual readings of Brahms’s 
“Academic Festival Overture” and 
Second Symphony and Debussy’s 
“Afternoon of a Faun”. Vera Fran- 
ceschi made her debut playing the 
Schumann Piano Concerto with tech- 
nical competence and a nice feeling 
for its poetic content. 


The highly successful Saturday 
Pops have included the following 
schedule: July 31, Andre Kostelanetz, 


conductor, Eddie Fisher, vocal soloist ; 


Aug. 7, LeRoy Anderson, conductor, 
Benny Goodman, clarinet soloist, with 
his trio; Aug. 14, Johnny Green, con- 


Eddie Fisher, vocal soloist ; 
Aug. 21, Meredith Willson, conductor 
Nat “King Cole” and his trio; Aug. 
23, Johnny Green, conductor, Jane 
Powell, soprano, Howard Keel, bari 
tone. 

The New York City Ballet closed 
its six-week season at the Greek 
Theater with twelve performances of 
George Balanchine’s enchanting pro 
duction of “The Nutcracker”, playing 
to a total of 52,000 people. This was 
followed by a week of Jose Greco, 
and company of Spanish dancers, who 
also played to excellent houses. 

Turning its attention in the direc- 
tion of opera the Greek Theater 
offered an exceedingly interesting 
production of “Carmen” the week 
of Aug. 23-28. David M. Pardoll’s 
stage direction was obviously influ- 
enced by that of Tyron Guthrie for 
the Metropolitan Opera revival of two 
years ago, but it had many strong 
points and several original departures. 
And while Rita Glover's sets likewise 
seemed familiar with Rolf Gerard’s 
designs, they too were extremely 
effective. Gloria Lane made a striking 
impression with her rich voice and 
keen acting ability in the title role. 
Robert Rounseville was a handsome 
Don José with ample voice, Frank 
Guarrera was an uncommonly con- 


conductor, 


vincing Escamillo, and Yola Caselle 
made a charming Micaéla with a 
lyrical voice of much promise. Others 
in the cast were Heinz Blankenburg, 
Robert Brink, Mona Paulee (who 
sang the title role Aug. 25), Barbara 
Patton, Grace-Lynne Martin, Pat W. 
Farwell, and Robert Gurnee. Kurt 
Adler, of the Metropolitan, conducted 
ably, and the Roger Wagner chorus 
was of superior quality. 


International Festival 
For Irish City 


WExForD, IRELAND.—The Wexford 
International Festival of Music and 
the Arts is scheduled to be held here, 
about eighty miles south of Dublin, 
from Oct. 31 to Nov. 7. The festi- 
val, now in its fourth year, is un- 


der the patronage of James Staunton, 
Bishop of Ferns, and Sir Compton 
Mackenzie, its president. Scheduled 
are several performances of Bellini’s 
opera “La Sonnambula” with a cast 
including Marilyn Cotlow, American 
coloratura soprano, Nicola Monti, and 
Franco Calabese, under the baton of 
Bryan Balkwill; a concert by the Ra- 
dio Eireann Symphony, conducted by 
Milan Horvat, with Leon Goossens, 
oboist, as soloist; and a children’s 
program by the same ensemble; a 
recital by the New London String 
Quartet. The Abbey Theater Com- 
pany of Dublin will appear and there 
will be film and art festivals. 


Minneapolis Symphony 
Ends Season with Surplus 


MINNEAPOLIS.—A guaranty fund of 


$266,848 raised for the Minneapolis 
Symphony has made it possible for 
the orchestra to finish its 1933 -54 sea 
son with a surplus of $337. $169,218 
has been raised toward this season’s 
goal of $265,000. At the same date a 
vear ago only $145,095 had been raised 
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Federation Mid-Week 
At Transylvania Camp 


Brevard, N. C.—A high point of 
the six-week season of the Transyl- 
vania Music Camp was the two-day 
Federation Mid-Week, a celebration 
of music clubs’ activities instituted at 
the camp six years ago by Mrs. 
- rg: Honigman, of Gastonia, 

The two days of concerts and 
soc ial functions were dedicated to 
her. 

James Christian Pfohl, director of 
the camp since its inception, con- 
ducted the two concerts on July 27 
and 28. The first evening enlisted the 
Transylvania Symphony of ninety play- 
ers, composed of faculty and students ; 
the Transylvania Chorus, Donald 
Plott, conductor; and John Brown- 
ing, piano soloist. Mr. Browning, 
twenty-year-old piano winner of the 
$2,000 Steinway Centennial Award, 
played the Liszt Concerto in E flat, 
revealing a talent already mature; his 
playing was musical to a high degree, 
warm and sensitive. Also on the pro- 
gram were Vivaldi’s Concerto Grosso 
in D minor, arranged by Vittorio Gi- 
annini, who is spending some weeks at 
the camp; Schumann’s Symphony No. 
4; and a somewhat bombastic work 
composed by Normand Lockwood, for 
orchestra, chorus and band, given its 
premiere at the camp on July 4. En- 
titled “Patriotic Overture”, it pro- 
ceeds through portions written for 
each of its components and ends in a 
blare of gunshots heard over the Na- 
tional Anthem. 

Naomi Farr, soprano, a young Art- 
ist Winner in the 1953 Federation 
contest, was the soloist on July 28, 
singing Mozart’s Motet, “Exsultate, 
Jubilate”, and arias from Verdi’s “La 
Traviata”. She sang with style and 
showed flexibility in her vocalism. 

The heart of this program was a 
work by Charles Delaney, flutist and 
composer, as well as faculty member 
of the University of Illinois, entitled 
“The Marshes of Glynn”, after poems 
by Lanier. It was commissioned by 
the North Carolina Federation in 
1952. Written for narrator, chorus and 
orchestra, it evokes lovely and nostal- 
gic moods, and is scored with sensi- 
tivity. Its performance evoked an 
ovation. Mr. Pfohl also conducted Mo- 
zart’s Overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Capriccio Espagnole”. The chorus 
sang works by Peter Norman, Prae- 
torius, and Healey Willan. 

—QUAINTANCE EATON 


Robin Hood Dell 
Sets New Records 


PHILADELPHIA.—The six weeks of 
concerts at Robin Hood Dell closed 
on July 29, with several records for 
attendance smashed. The eighteen 
evening events and three morning 
programs for young people had an 
estimated total attendance of 410,000, 
largest in the 25-year history of the 
series. 

New records were also established 
for attendance at a “straight” sym- 
phonic concert and at a children’s 
matinee. The largest single audi- 
ence was that of 26,000, when Victor 
Borge was the featured pianist. Only 
two concerts were postponed because 
of rain. Most admissions were free, 
because of appropriations by the City 
Government to meet the majority of 
the operating costs. The remainder 
were defrayed through contributions 
by members of the Friends of Robin 
Hood Dell. 

Frederic R. Mann, the Dell’s pres- 
ident and Philadelphia Commissioner 
of Recreation, is planning for 1955 
a large reconstruction program, to 
cost some $300,000. This sum will 
be appropriated by the City Govern- 
ment and will provide a new stage, 
extended parking facilities and other 
improvements. 

The final week opened on July 26, 
when Erich Leinsdorf conducted a 
splendid Verdi program. It listed 
excerpts from “La  Forza_ del 
Destino”, “Un Ballo in Maschera”, 
“Aida”, “Don Carlo”, and “Il Trova- 
tore”, and the excellent soloists were 
Herva Nelli, Elena Nikolaidi, Walter 
Fredericks, Nicola  Moscona, and 
Lester Englander. 

The penultimate concert, on July 
27, further attested Mr. Leinsdorf’s 
skill and musical sense. He con- 


ducted Schubert’s great C major 
Symphony, and works by Mozart and 
Ravel. Jeanne Mitchell was the 
skilled violin soloist in Prokofieff’s 


Concerto No. 
The closing concert, under Mr. 
Leinsdorf, presented Alexander 
Uninsky, pianist, who as soloist 
showed worthy attainments in Liszt’s 
Concerto No. 2, in A major, and 
Rachmaninoft’s “Rhi apsody on a 
Theme by P aganini’ . Mr. Leins- 
dorf led Brahms’s “Haydn” Varia- 
tions, and Wagner’s “Siefried’s 


Rhine Journey and Funeral Music”, 

the latter excerpts 

ingly set forth. 
—WILLIAM E., 


being outstand- 


SMITH 





Gil Golde 


BACKSTAGE RECEPTION 


When Richard Tucker closed the 1953-54 series of the Great Neck (L. |.) 
Community Concert Associaticn, officers of the organization greeted him 
backstage. From the left, Max Ervin, vice-president; Mrs. Edwin Redlich, 


executive vice-president; 


Clifford Ormsby, president; Mr. 


Tucker; Mrs. 


Siegmund May, secretary; Leo Taubman, Mr. Tucker's accompanist; William 


McAdoo, Jr., 


vice-president 


Yale Club Wins Prize 
At Llangollen Eisteddfod 


LLANGOLLEN, WALES.—The Intern; 


tional Eisteddfod, which closed g 
July 11, was attended by 143,000, ar 
increase of 13,000 over the highes 
previous figure. Eighteen male choir; 
competed, coming from England 
Wales, Spain, Norway, Germany, ar 
the United States. The Internationa 
trophy was won by the Rossendat 
Choir, of Rawtenstall, Lancashire, for 
the third successive year. The second 
prize was awarded to the Yale Gle 
Club, from the United States, whic} 
was making a two-month tour of Ew. 
rope. The Yale singers chose for their 
test piece “Abraham Lincoln Walks a 
Midnight”, a setting of Vachel Lind. 
say’s poem by Fenno Heath, musical 
director of the organization. Third 
prize went to the Birkenhead Male 
( hoir. 


Venice 


(Continued from page 5) 
bers were well composed, bui t 
often small clusters of dancers 1 und 
themselves scattered about the scen- 
ery and left to their own devices 
Perhaps a succession of tableaux, al- 
ternating with the danced sequences 
would have been a better solution 


In the role of Arianna, nto- 
nieta Stella sang forcefully and wit! 
a rich soprano. Rina Corsi had 


some trouble with the part of Fedra 
which lies unusually low by moderr 
standards of contralto singing--and 
Miss Corsi is a _ mezzo. Nicola 
Filacuridi, with a smooth if not 
ticularly dynamic tenor, was ‘Tese 
Though Giuseppe Modesti looked 
superb as Barno, he was unable t 
cope with the runs = and _ broker 
chords this robust deity is rightly 
called upon to sing. The amiable 
part of Sileno was well played and 
sung by Melchiorre Luise. 

The _ setting was enchanting 
Against the backdrop of the lagoon, 
Naxos came to life and old Venice 
lived again. 


FRANK MERKLIN 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


George Howerton, Dean 


stunounces: 


JOSEPH KNITZER 
Violinist 
has been appointed Professor of Violir 
Chairman of the Stringed Instrument 
partment. 


xk 
HAZEL NOHAVEC MORGAN 
Specialist in Music Education 


has been appointed Lecturer in Music Educa 
tion, to aive part-time assistance +t 
graduate program in that area. 


JOSEPH SZIGETI 
Concert Violinist 
campus in the spring of 195 

Violin Literature 

>-demonstrations 


of 








violin, to b wed 
He will also 3 
and consuliation with 
members of the student body. 
xe 


REGISTRATION FOR FALL QUARTER 
September 23 and 24 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Evanston Illinois 








Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music 78th Yeor 
Maria Ezerman Drake, Director 


Piano, Orchestra, Opera, Chorus, 
Strings, Composition, Voice, Winds 
Degree Coorses 


216 S. 20th St. LOcust 7-1377 
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Festivals in France 


(Continued from page 3) 
Moreover, felt that festival en- 
thusiasm gone a little too far 
when, at the faintest nod from the 
ibretto (and none at all from the 
composer), mounted cowboys intro- 
duced a miniature rodeo upon the 
sands below, or a troupe of ubiquitous 
grlésiennes gave their farandole yet 
another workout. 

The most impressive offering of the 


one 
had 


Arles festival—we were unable to 
say for Jean Renoir’s production of 
“Julius Caesar” contained no music: 
Racines “Phédre”, with the old 
Roman theater as a superb  back- 
ground. The performance, nothing 
short of magnificent, was beautifully 


staged by Jean Hervé and acted with 
4 unity and authority of style that are 
rarely encountered in the English- 
speaking theater. 


Enchantment of Aix 


Aix has a casino, a few seventeenth- 
century) mansions, and several muse- 
ums and churches. Her most attractive 
jeatures, however, are the public 
garderi, informal yet ordered as a 
Seura', and the festival, which leans 
heavily on Mozart. This emphasis is 
fitting. It goes with the town’s genteel 
air, aud it suits the acoustics of the 
small open-air theater constructed in 
the court of the archevéché, with its 
handsome little Baroque stage like 
that on the estate of one of Mozart’s 
patrons. Chamber opera and concerts 
of elegant music are the forte of Aix, 
serve‘! to a sophisticated and rather 
jressy audience. 

The opening concert, on July 10, 
ffered Rossini, Mozart, and Beetho- 
ven played by the orchestra of the 
Paris Conservatoire under the direc- 
tion of Pierre Dervaux. In _ the 
Overture to “La Scala di Seta” and 
the Mozart “Paris” Symphony, the 
orchestra showed itself to be a superb 
instrument. Robert Casadesus was 
piano soloist in the evening’s major 
work, the “Emperor” Concerto of 
Beethoven. His conception was mas- 
terful and stirring. If it lacked the 
nervous energy one is used to finding 
in Other interpretations of this grand- 
manner work, it provided a polish and 
a lyrical tenderness that were recom- 
pense indeed. The final work of the 
evening, Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 
hony, suggested that the trouble was 
partly the Gallic way with a titan. 
The B-flat symphony is sunny, but it 
is still Beethoven: strong, sinewy, 
forthright, and the Conservatoire or- 
thestra gave it a rather attentuated 
reading. 

The festival’s second offering was 
a sheer delight. The Aix theater is 
the ideal place to stage “Die Entfiih- 
tung aus dem Serail”, a miniature 
that is all too easily swamped by large 
auditoriums and ponderous produc- 
tions. Mozart’s merry little Singspiel 
needs style and intimacy in the han- 
ling, and these it got at Aix. The 
hre-and-blue sets and fanciful cos- 
umes of André Derain establish just 
the proper note of mischief to make 
the absurdities of the libretto seem 
part of the fun. The stage direction 
was lighthearted when not downright 
ch, and the singing was for the 
most part very good indeed. 

The vocal honors went deservedly 
to Nicolai Gedda and Teresa Stich- 
Randall as Belmonte and Konstanze. 
Miss Stich-Randall, an American who 
has been singing with the Vienna 
State Opera, displayed a soprano of 
impressive proportions and contours. 
lt has been exceedingly well trained, 
me judged from hearing it negotiate 
the devilish hurdles of “Martern aller 


Arten”, and it was used wiih ex- 
rellent taste. 
The lyrical tenor of Mr. Gedda 


tad a chaste, silken quality that seems 
‘0 grow only in the North. As Bel- 
monte, this tenor, who hails from 
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Sweden and is an alumnus of La 
Scala and the Paris Opéra, revealed 
a modest and engaging stage presence. 
Rafaelle Arie, familiar to New York- 
ers from his appearances at the City 
Center a_ few 


years back, was a 
vocally robust and amusing Osmin. 
The Blondchen was Carmen Prietto, 


a pretty soubrette from the San Fran- 
cisco Opera, voice was pure 
and sweet but slight and rather 
shakily produced. The high spot of 
the evening was the delicious quartet- 
finale of the second act, with Michel 
Senechal’s Pedrillo rounding out the 
two pairs of lovers. The score was 
given a brisk workout by the Con- 
servatoire orchestra under Hans Ros- 
baud. 

Other highlights scheduled for the 
1954 Aix festival were two ccncerts 
by Herbert von Karajan and _ the 
Philharmonia Orchestra, a perform- 
ance of “Mireille” at Les Baux (re- 
corded for American release by Angel 
Records), and the world premiére of 
“Les Caprices de Marianne”, a new 
opera by Henri Sauguet. This last 
has the distinctive musical texture 
displayed by other works of this com- 
poser, including the scores to some 
notable films. Its idiom appears to be 
that pan-diatonicism that has its roots 
in Satie, counts Stravinsky as a most 
proliferating branch, and has_ been 
nurtured by Nadia Boulanger through 
several decades of Fontainebleau 
classes. The story, taken from a play 
of Alfred de Musset, is a wry tale 
of jealousy and intrigue in nineteenth- 
century Naples. There is no chorus. 
The numbers are connected not by 
recitative, as for instance in “The 
Rake’s Progress, but by a continuous 
musical line. 

The cast for 
anne” included: 


whe se 


“Les Caprices de Mari- 

Graziella Sciutti in 
the title role; Jean-Christophe Benoit, 
as Octove; Jean ( Capocci as Coelia; 
Jacques Linsolas as the Judge; Iréne 
Campanez as Hermia; and Gerard 
Friedemann as the Innkeeper. The 
opera was conducted by Louis de 
Froment, and the stage direction was 
by Jean Meyer. The setting for the 
work was designed by Jacques Du- 
pont. 

The festival also included Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni”, which has been pre- 
sented in other years at Aix. 


Buffalo Pops 
End Season 

Burra.o, N. Y.—The Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic summer Pops concerts, 
given on Tuesday nights at Kleinhans 
Music Hall beginning in July, con- 
cluded this month with an all-request 
program. The conductor of the series 
this year was Willis Page, director 
of the New Orchestral Society of 
Boston. Highlighting the programs, 
some of which drew audiences of over 
3,000, were an all-Gershwin evening, 
with Eugene List as soloist, and an- 
other in which Eddie Condon’s Green- 
wich Village “All Stars” and trumpet- 
er Bobby Hackett joined the orches- 
tra in a jazz vs. classics an. 
Felice Vlodek, soprano, George 
D’Anna,_ percussionist, and Peter 
Crino, trumpet, the latter two mem- 
bers of the orchestra, were Aug. 31 
soloists. 

The Buffalo Civic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Jan Wolanek, ended its 
summer series on Sept. 1 with a con- 
cert sponsored by the Music Perform- 
ance Trust Fund, with Helen Paikin, 
pianist; Helen Kaloff, local dancer ; 
and the Angelus Singers as assisting 
artists. These concerts of “Music 
under the Stars”, which will celebrate 
their fifteenth season next year, are 
given at the Albright Art Gallery on 


Wednesday nights, beginning in July. 


On intervening Sundays, Mr. Wolanek 
conducts the orchestra in the parks. 
—BERNA BERGHOLTZ 
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LANSING HATFIELD 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Lansing Hat- 
field, 44, bass-baritone, formerly ac- 
tive in concert and for several years 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera, 
died at a local hospital on Aug. 22. 
2 Hatfield was born in Franklin, 

; he lived in Hickory, N. C., in his 
Nbr ew’ and attended Lenoir-Rhyne 
College there. After winning a scholar- 
ship at the Peabody Institute in Balti- 
more, he was employed as a travel- 
ing salesman, but increasingly fulfilled 
concert engagements. 

Mr. Hatfield appeared on Broad- 
day in “Virginia”, “Susanna, Don’t 
You Cry”, and “The Devil and Daniel 
Webster”. 

In 1941 Mr. Hatfield won a con- 
tract with the Metropolitan in the 
Auditions of the Air, and made his 
debut with the company on Dec. 29 
of that year as Monterone in “Rigo- 
letto”. He was also heard in “Aida”, 
“Samson et Dalila’, “Boris Godou- 
noff”, and “The Magic Flute”, re- 
maining with the company through the 
1943-44 season 

In 1944 he sang the role of the Rev. 
Davidson in “Sadie Thompson”, a 
musical version of “Rain” in New 
York. He also made a concert tour in 
Australia, and made radio and con- 
cert appearances. 

He and his wife, the former Irene 
Sticht, of Short Hills, N. J., moved 
to Asheville three years ago, where he 
appeared with local radio stations and 
later was music director of Grove 
Park Inn. 


GEORGES DE SAINT-FOIX 


Marie Olivier Georges Poulain, 
Comte de Saint-Foix, 80, died on May 
26 last, according to recent advices 
from France. One of the most im- 
portant researchers and writers on the 
work of Mozart, Saint-Foix was born 
in Paris, March 2, 1874, and received 
his musical education at the Schola 
Cantorum under Vincent d’Indy. He 
was an authority on the instrumental 
music of the eighteenth century, and 
contributed important studies of the 
work of Sammartini, Clementi, Gluck’s 
Milan period, and the French sym- 
phony around 1750. His chief con- 
tribution was the five volume work, 
“W. A. Mozart, sa Vie Musicale et 
Son Oeuvre”, which was produced in 
collaboration with H. de Wyzewa. The 
first two volumes appeared in 1912, 
and others were added periodically, the 
last in 1946, 


MRS. GUSTAV KOBBE 


Istip, N. Y.—Mrs. Carolyn Wheeler 
Kobbe, 94, widow of Gustav Kobbe, 
former music and art critic of the old 
New York Herald, died at her home 
here on Aug. 20. Her husband died 
in 1918. 


RICHARD CAPELL 


Lonpon.—Richard Capell, 69, British 
critic and musical editor, died sud- 
denly of heart disease while playing 
bridge at the Savile Club on June 21 
last. He joined the music staff of the 
London Daily Mail in 1911, and after 
serving in the first World War, left 
the Daily Mail for the Daily Tele- 
graph in 1933. Mr. Capell was edi- 
tor of the Monthly Musical Record 
for some years. In 1936 he became the 
proprietor of Music and Letters, and 
was its editor after 1948. He trans- 
lated the texts of German lieder, also 
the libretto of Richard Strauss’s opera 
“Friedenstag”, into English, and was 
the author of “Schubert’s Songs” and 
a book on opera. 


D. C. DOUNIS 


Los ANGELEs.—Dimitri C. Dounis, 
67, violinist, teacher and writer, died 
in a hospital here on Aug. 13. Dr. 
Dounis was born in Athens, studied 
in Prague, Vienna, and Paris. He 
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toured in concerts in Austria, Rus- 
sia and other Eastern European coun- 
tries, and later became professor of 
violin at the Royal Conservatory in 
Salonika. 

Although graduated as a Doctor of 
Medicine, he never engaged in prac- 
tice. 

He lived in New York for some 
years, and taught in London and on 
the Pacific Coast. He was the au- 
thor of “The Artist’s Technic of Vio- 
lin Playing,” “Preparatory Studies in 
Octaves,” “Fundamental Trill Stu- 
dies”, “The Dounis Daily Dozen”, 
“The Staccato”, “New Aids to Tech- 
nical Development,’ and “The Abso- 
lute Independence of the Fingers.” 
Surviving is his widow, the former 
Mrs. Leona Flood, mother of the 
violinist of the same name. 


CIA FORNAROLI TOSCANINI 


Cia Fornaroli Toscanini, the wife 
of Walter Toscanini and daughter-in- 
law of Arturo Toscanini, died of a 
heart ailment at her home in River- 
dale, N. Y., on Aug. 16. As a young 
girl, she began a successful dancing 
career as a graduate of the ballet 
school of La Scala, Milan, and later 
as a student of Enrica Cecchetti. She 
came to this country in 1910 and spent 
three years as a dancer at the Metro- 
politan Opera, also appearing in South 
America. Then she was prima bal- 
lerina at La Scala until 1933. From 
1929 to that year she was director of 
La Scala’s Ballet Academy, but re- 
tired in 1934, owing to the enmity of 
Mussolini for her father and the fact 
that the Duce backed Jia Ruskaya, a 
Russian, for her post. Mrs. Toscanini 
had also been a choreographer and was 
ballet master of the Venice Interna- 
tional Festival in 1933. She after- 
ward taught ballet in the United 
States. She leaves, besides her hus- 
band, a son Walfredo, two sisters in 
Milan, and a brother in Buenos Aires. 


PHIL OHMAN 


Los ANGELES. — Phil Ohman, 57, 
pianist and composer, died here on 
Aug. 8. He was formerly an accom- 
panist and recording artist, later form- 
ing a two-piano team with Victor 
Arden, and his own orchestra. He had 
lived as a writer of music in Holly- 
wood for some years. He wrote the 
scores for a number of films and 
composed popular songs. Mr. Ohman 
was a member of ASCAP. 


MARIE SCHADA 


Marie Schada, formerly a concert 
pianist, died in Columbus Hospital in 
New York on Aug. 12. Miss Schada 
was a pupil of Leschetizky in Vienna, 
appeared as guest soloist with the 
3erlin Philharmonic, and gave re- 
citals in England. She formerly taught 
at the Cosmopolitan School of Music 
in Chicago and was on the faculty of 
the music at the University of Michi- 
gan. 


MARIE FACTON 


Mrs. Joseph Facton, 61, sister of 
Otto Gsell, comptroller of Musicav 
America, died on Aug. 2 at Rocka- 
way Beach Hospital. Formerly as- 
sociated with the accounting depart- 
ment of this publication, Mrs. Facton 
is survived by her husband, her 
brother, and a sister. 


ABRAHAM J. DAVIS 


Abraham J. Davis, father of Ed- 
ward I. Davis, production director of 
MusicaL AmerRIcA, died on Aug. 8. 
Surviving besides the latter are another 
son, Lester J., and four daughters— 
Hattie Reich, Ruth S. Koch, Mildred 


Pearlman, and Lenore Baum. 


GINO TAGLIAPIETRA 


VENICE.—Gino Tagliapietra, 64, 
Italian composer, died here on Aug. 
8. A pupil of Busoni, he taught piano 
here at the Liceo Benedetto Marcello, 
beginning in 1906, composed a piano 
concerto, a Requiem; the ballet “La 


bella dormante nel bosco”, and several 
piano pieces; and edited for Ricordi 
a twenty-volume collection of key- 
board music. 


ELEANOR REYNOLDS SCHLOSSHAUER 


HEIDELBERG. — Eleanor Reynolds 
Schlosshauer, 73, American-born con- 
tralto who sang in opera in the United 
States and Europe, died here on Aug. 
3. Born in Plymouth, Penna., she 
studied in Scranton and Berlin. She 
made her debut, as Eleanor Reynolds, 
in 1921 with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, appearing in such roles as Bran- 
gane in “Tristan und Isolde” and 
Herodias in “Salome.” Later using her 
married name, she sang at the munici- 
pal opera houses in Berlin and Vienna 
and in the Handel opera revivals in 
Gottingen. She was married in 1900 
to Alfred Schlosshauer, who died in 
1931. She is survived by a son, Al- 
fred; two sisters, Mrs. Laura Mar- 
row and Mrs. William Kingston; and 
a brother, Francis. 


Carmel Bach Series 
Attendance Grows 


CARMEL, CALIF.—The seventh Car- 
mel Bach Festival, from July 19 
to 26, drew capacity audiences for 
each of its twelve events. The at- 
tendance has grown each year. The 
scenic beauty of the place is an 
added attraction to many visitors, who 
enjoy the atmosphere of the Penin- 
sula as well as the music provided. 

Gastone Usigli, conductor, and the 
orchestra of 45 professional musi- 
cians recruited from other symphony 
orchestras, sounded better than ever. 

Among outstanding events was the 
solo piano work of Julian Karolyi 
and Randolph Hokanson. In 
Mozart’s Concerto in C minor, Mr. 
Karolyi exhibited a rare lyric qual- 
ity. Mr. Hokanson performed Bach's 
English Suite No. 5 in E minor, four 
Preludes and Fugues from “The Well- 
Tempered Clavier’, and the “Italian” 
Concerto, bringing out each detail 
with clarity. His style at times re- 
minded one of the late Harold Sam- 
uel, with whom he studies. 

With the exception of the two pi- 
anists, the nearest thing to an ova- 
tion occurred when four madrigals 
by Palestrina, Marenzio, Monteverdi 
and Gesualdo were sung by Evelean 
Hebrard, Barbara Huebel, June Wil- 
kins, Leonard Wecks, and Robert 
Lancaster. Mr. Usigli had discovered 
the works in the library of St. 
Mark’s in Venice, and he has or- 
chestrated them with accompaniments 
that enhanced their charm. 

The conductor’s orchestration of 
3ach’s “A Musical Offering’ and 
Heinrich Schitz’ “The Seven Words 
of Christ on the Cross” drew the 
criticism in some quarters that he 
was superimposing an Italian back- 
ground on these composers. In re- 
ality, his aim has been to keep the 
true spirit of Bach and Schiitz and 
make his own work inconspicuous, 
he has stated. 

The vocal soloists, on the whole, 
were not so outstanding as in former 
years, but there were some excep- 
tions. This time it was the men 
rather than the women who were 
notable. Donald Gramm, Robert Lan- 
caster, Leonard Wecks, and Robert 
Sands merit special mention. 

The enterprising Denny-Watrous 
management had provided a Rieger 
organ. Ludwig Altman’s recital of 
works by Bach’s contemporaries gave 
that artist an opportunity to show 
what he could do on this admirable 
instrument. The performance on a 
Bach-type organ was hailed with en- 
thusiasm. 

The two chamber-music concerts 
in the Woman’s Club under the 
aegis of Ralph Linsley, harpsichord- 
ist, were events to be remembered. 
Rare seventeenth-century composi- 
tions were featured. The youthful 
soloists in these concerts had achieved 


a high degree of musical and tec}, 
nical excellence, and the ensembj 
with the harpsichord was beautifully 
co-ordinated. Sheridan Stokes, flut. 
Marie Manahan, cello; Nannett 
Levi, violin; Phyilis Moffet, soprano 
and Rebecca Haight Hathaway, Viol, 
da gamba, deserve particular praise. 

The two lectures by Alfred Frank. 
enstein contributed to the success 9 
the festival He spoke on “Ty, 


Passions: Schiitz and Bach,” an 
“The Instrumental Music of the 
Festival”. 


The custom of summoning th 
public to the concerts by trombor« 
playing in the auditorium b lew 
again was an attractive feature. The 
players were Donald Dean, Gordon 
Alan and Donald Stewart. 


Bach’s “Passion of Our Lord Ae. 
cording to St. Matthew” was given 
twice on Sunday by a _ well-trained 
and well-balanced mixed choir of & 
voices and soloists. Mr. Usigli sub. 
dued the accompaniment for the mos 
part, which enabled him to build y 
effective climaxes with both  \ oices 
and orchestra. He placed especial 
stress on beauty of tone and a :nood 
appropriate to the sacred text. 

Soloists not mentioned abov. in. 
cluded Ruth Scates, Michael Zaccone 
Hans Cohn, Joyce Foss, vocalists: 
Rosemary McNamee, Maxine Mc. 
Laine, violin; Irving Manning, : ola: 
William Harry, Jean Fulkerson, 
cello; Margaret Mee, flute; Jean 
Stevens, Raymond  Duste, “dith 
Eagan, oboe; William Culley, Alan 
Robinson, French horn; Charles Da- 
val, trumpet; Marvin Blake, organ, 
and Charles Fulkerson, —. 

—Hatr GAkrott 


Second Festival Held 
At Newport Casino 


Newport, R. I.—The second an- 
nual outdoor festival to be presented 
by the Newport Music Club opened 
on Aug. 20, when the Festival Or- 
chestra composed of players from 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, under the baton of Remus 
Tzincoca, musical director of _ the 
series, gave a concert at the Casino 
here. The orchestra played on a 
platform built in the curve of the 
porch, and about 2,000 auditors sat in 
chairs placed on the lawn. 

The festival opened with the Na- 
tional Anthem, sung by Paul James 
Michael, bass-baritone, winner of the 
prize of $150 offered by Verner Z 
Reed, Jr. Greetings to the assembled 
guests were conveyed by Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Honnen, president of the 
Newport Music Club, and by Mayor 
John J. Sullivan. 

The initial program included Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried Idyll” and excerpts 
from Handel’s “Water Music”, played 
by the orchestra. Madeleine Lipatti 
was the soloist in Mozart’s Piano 
Concerto in G major, K. 453, and in 
the “Concerto in Classic Style” by her 
late husband, Dinu Lipatti. The latter 
work was also heard at last year’s 
festival. 

The second program, on. Aug. 21, 
presented the orchestra again under 
Mr. Tzincoca’s baton. Soloists were 
John Corigliano, concertmaster of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
in Chausson’s “Poéme”, and Leonard 
Rose, cellist, in Saint-Saéns’ Cello 
Concerto in A minor. Together, the 
two artists were heard in the Bralims 
Double Concerto. The orchestra con- 
tributed Samuel Barber’s “Adagio for 
Strings” and Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony. 

An operatic bill on the evening of 
Aug. 22 presented Cimarosa’s “Il 
Matrimonio Segreto”, sung in Italian, 
in concert form. Mr. Tzincoca con- 
ducted a cast that included Salvatore 
Baccaloni as Geronimo; Dolores Wil- 
son as Carolina; Maria Leone as 
Elisetta; Charles Anthony as Paolino; 
Frank Valentino as Count Robins«n; 
and Rosalind Elias as Fidalma. 
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Punch Opera Offers 
Roussel Comic Work 


The first American hearing of Al- 
pert Roussel’s comic opera “Aunt 
Caroline’s Will”, introduced __ by 
Punch Opera at the Cherry Lane 
Theater on Aug. 10, revealed a 
sprightly work with overtones of so- 
cal satire. The French book by 
Nino had been translated into idio- 
matic English by Milton Feist. The 
production was staged with anima- 
tion by Nelson Sykes, director of the 
company. The musical direction was 
capably achieved by Rex Wilder. 
The work—known in French as 
“Le Testament de la Tante Caroline” 
—was written in 1934, several years 
before the composer’s death. It was 
frst heard at Prague in 1936 and the 
following year at the Paris Opéra- 
Comique. Roussel is most familiar 
to American audiences for his sym- 
phonies and chamber music, written 
in a polytonal style, usually blend- 
ing some neo-Romantic elements. In 
this work he is revealed as a 
talented and original writer of opéra- 
comigue, though the score is one to 
more to musicians than to fol- 


appeal 

lowers of the Broadway musical. 
The plot is a gay farrago concern- 

ing one Aunt Caroline, who has 


amassed a large fortune through gifts 
from titled and other lovers. The 
first act takes place in her country 
villa, where three prudish and greedy 
middle-aged nieces arrive to see how 


the lady has disposed of her money. 
Two are married—Beatrice to a 
fussy official and Christine to a pom- 


pous minor officer in the army—but 


both are childless. The _ third, 
Naomi, is a spinster much given to 
goo! works, especially among way- 
ward girls. When Maitre Corbeau, 
the attorney, arrives to read _ the 
will it is found that Aunt Caroline 


has left her fortune to the niece who 
first produces a male heir, with a 
year's period in which to fulfill the 
terms. 

The second act takes place in a 
maternity hospital, where the two 
married nieces arrive for a stay. It 
turns out that their brave show is 
but a mental predisposition. Their 
husbands severally conspire with Lu- 
cine, the former housekeeper of the 
dead aunt, and her chauffeur sweet- 
heart, Noel (both now engaged on 
the hospital staff) to adopt two new- 
born babes and palm them off as 
their own. 


Composer Shows Light Touch 


Some time later, in the lawyer’s 
office, the two nieces are still quar- 
teling bitterly about how the legacy 


Complications en- 
mothers of the 
arrive to claim 


shall be divided. 

sue when the real 
babes, remorseful, 
them. Their demure spinster sister 
confounds everybody by producing 
an heir born to her some years ago. 


He is none other than Noel, who is 
thus enabled to marry his sweet- 
heart, Lucine. Though one could 


not judge the orchestral texture by 
the two-piano reduction heard on this 
occasion, the score reveals a master 
hand in many of its ensemble scenes 
and the accompaniments to arias. 
Roussel shows a light touch combined 
with contrapuntal facility, and at 
times a genial lyricism, especially in 
some of the writing of the final act. 
The operetta abounds in clever con- 
certed numbers, such as that in which 
the heirs and the attorney gaily 
make an inventory of the dead 
woman’s securities. Particularly at- 
tractive are several duets for Lucine 


and Noel, and the idyllic air of Na- 
omi, in which to a murmuring bar- 
carolle theme she recounts her ro- 


mance with a young Breton fisher- 
man years previously. 
[he musical portions 
spersed with spoken dialogue, some 
of it witty, but in other cases show- 
ing a tendency to drag. Mr. Feist, 


are inter- 


September, 1954 


in his Englishing of the book and 
lyrics, has given them an American 
coloring, indulging in some banalities. 

The 


production was devised on 
broad lines, and much of the busi- 
ness was overplayed rather than 


deftly done, but at moments some of 
the ensembles came to life with a 
convincing gaiety. Good voices were 
shown by many of the singing cast, 
which included the following: 
Henryka Poltorak (Beatrice) ; 
Claire Fein (Naomi); Charlotte 
Lyons (Christine); John Miller 
(Ferdinand); Carolyn Burns, Joy 
Alexander, Ella Whittaker and Vir- 
ginia Bower (Maids, Secretaries and 
Nurses); Martha Moore (Lucine) ; 
Willard Pierce (Noel) ; Jim Howard 
(Dr. Patogene) ; Charles Oliver 
(Jobard); Fred Patrick (Maitre 
Corbeau) ; Alice Wieland (Ernestine 


Biju); and Ella Whittaker (Mme. 
X). The two-piano version of the 


score was played with vigor and ef- 
fectiveness by Robert Boberg and 
Virginia Gerhard. Joseph Braswell’s 
costumes were colorful and in the 
spirit of the early twentieth century; 
his settings had clever touches, but 
were rather rudimentary. Despite 
defects, Punch Opera unearthed a 
worthwhile novelty in “Aunt Caro- 
line’s Will.” 
The work was given 25 perform- 
ances, closing on Sept. 4. 
—R. 


M. K. 


Interval Concerts 
Renew Series 





Four contemporary chamber works | 


were listed as premieres in the first 
program, on Aug. 17 in Carnegie 
Recital Hall, of this year’s Interval 
Concerts. The music was not out of 
the top drawer, although Charles 
Ives’s Quartet No. 2 has both lively 
and impressive moments. It is a 
rough-hewn, jagged work, and a very 
hard one; and it was my impression 
that it was far from perfectly played 
by the Kohn String Quartet. 
Richard Arnell’s Sonata No. 2 for 
Violin and Piano, which was _ per- 
formed by Harold Kohon and Maria 
Sielska, is a work in the lyrical vein, 
perhaps a bit vaporous, but pretty and 


neatly composed. George Klein- 
singer’s Quintet for Clarinet and 
Strings, played by Philip Fatt and 


the Kohon Quartet, is glib, idiomatic, 
and attractive, despite a tendency 
towards overextension of ideas. 
Darius Milhaud’s “Jacob’s Dream”, 
commissioned by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge and first performed 
in 1949 at Jacob’s Pillow to accom- 


pany a dance choreographed by Ted 
Shawn, is scored for violin, viola, 
cello, double bass, and oboe. It was 


played by members of the quartet, 
Philip Sklar, and Harry Smyles. It 
is one of those pieces by the com- 
poser that just will not get up and 
The instrumentation is luscious, 
the tunes fetching, and just about any 
isolated moment is attractive; but 
taken in its continuity, it simply does 
not budge. The performance, as with 
the Arnell and Kleinsinger, was ex- 
cellent. 

The second Interval 
Aug. 24, offered Harriet Hill, so- 
prano, and Gordon Myers, baritone, 
in vocal duets, accompanied by Alice 
Wightman, and David Allen reading 
excerpts from Carl Sandburg’s “The 
People, Yes”, with folk songs inter- 
spersed by Bob Claiborne. Miss Hill 
and Mr. Myers included in their por- 
tion of the program three New York 
premieres, Alessandro Stradella’ s 
“Ahi, che posar non puote” and Mr. 
Myers’ “A Magical Thing” and 
“Road Signs”. 

Music by Bach and _ Beethoven 
made up the third program, on Aug. 
31. The performers included the 
Kohon String Quartet; Harry 
Smyles, oboist; Marya Sielska and 
David Le Vita, pianists; and Paul 
Matthen, bass-baritone. 


go. 


Concert, on 


—W. F. 
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ASTOLFO PESCIA 


VOCAL TEACHER and COACH 
{Who came to New York at the suggestion of GRACE MOORE) 
Teacher of DOROTHY KIRSTEN of the Metropolitan Opera 
Will conduct Master Classes in NAPLES, ITALY 


JULY to OCTOBER 


Returns to New York NOY, Ist. 


Italy New York 
Fermo Poste Hotel Ansonia 
Naples Phone: Tr. 3-7710 











Only voice teacher of 


MARGOLIS  sisirison. 


Current teacher of Met Opera stars: RIGAL *« HINES * MADEIRA 
SULLIVAN . PECHNER . VICHEGONOV ° HAWKINS 


152 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. Phone CO. 5-9155 


‘BELLINI 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach © Composer 
Studio: 171 W. 71st (Apt. 12A) N.Y.C. 


ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of many successful singers including 


THREE WINNERS, METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS of the AIR 
200 West 57th St., New York. Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy. 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 


MAX JACOB CONDUCTOR 


Courses in Baton Technique — Orchestral Training 
Author of "Modern Scale Studies’ for Violin (Markert Edition) 
915 CARNEGIE HALL ELD. 


LILLIAN NICHOL 











DIMITRI MITROPOULOS. 


“outstanding voice builder and musician’ 


MARGARET HARSHAW: 


“masterful help"’ 


ELEANOR STEBER: 


“an inspiring maestro’ 


TR 4-9068 Res.: CO 5-7975 




















5-5269 








Contralto—Metropolitan Opera 
Teacher of Singing 








BELLE JULIE SOUDANT “angin2* 


Faeulty: Juliliard School of Music and Julliiard Semmer Schoo! 
tudio Address: New York 


200 Weet 57th Stree, 














COENRAAD V. 


BOS 
WILLIAM PIERCE HERMAN 


THE ONLY CONCERT COACH OF HELEN TRAUBEL. 
Available for coaching in New York City. 
Hotel Wellington Circle 6-0935 








PATRICE MUNSEL, ROBERTA PETERS, ; NY. 
Teacher COLORES WILSON, NORMAN SCOTT of 19 E. 94th St., N. Y. 28 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association ATwater 9-6735 








RUBINI-REICHLIN 


Volce—152 W. 57th St., NYC—Ci 7-2636—Summer Classes, Lenox, Mass. 








PROFESSOR 
OF 
Juilliard School of Music Mannes College of Music SINGING 














TEACHER OF SINGING 
festetnet te me tate Gunem © Be 
ted asntarty Sova tastiest 


CORNELIUS L. REID 


TEACHER OF VOICE—AUTHOR OF “BEL CANTO: Principles & Practices” 
Studio: 165 West 94th St., New York City Phone: RI 9-4040 


BERNARD TAYLOR 


464 Riverside Drive © Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 


‘CHARLES G. READING 


257 WEST 86th St., N. Y. C. TR 7-7573 














Teacher of ae, 


Formerly fer 22 
member ony | Vecal recall ity 
Juilliard Scheol of Music 


PROSCHOWSKI 


Voice Teacher Vocal Advisor to Nadine Conner 
180 West 58th Street, New York City 








Frantz 





Telephone CO 5-2136 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


“TEACHER OF SINGERS” 
ovenn reget. COACHING IN 
RA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
AM yr die Broadwa: 
New York 23. S$ 


& 73rd St. 
7-1514 


| - JORGE BENITEZ 


| Voice Placement and Teacher of Singing 
Highly endorsed by Emilio de Gegorsa 
250 W. 82 St., N.Y.C. TR 7-9453 
Appointments made from 4 to 6 p.m. 


BERKLEY SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


fd By 4 Academy, 
Bridgton, Maine 
6 WEEK. SESSION: pa a red Dies 
String Players and Pia 
Individusl Lessons, Chamber Musto. ‘Featured. 
For booklet write Rm. (011, 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


BEST 


Pianist 
60 Sutton Place, S., N.Y.C. 22 PL 5-2666 


HELEN CHASE 


Voice Teacher of Outstanding Artists 


Opera—TV—Radio 
Recordings 


Member NYSTA & NATS 
251 W. 92 St., N. Y. 25 — TR 7-9192 


CORNELL of IOWA 


Conservatory of Music 
PAUL BECKHELM, Ph.D., Director 
Heme of the oldest May Music Festival 
West of the Mississippi River 


Mount Vernon, lowa 


VERA CURTIS 


politan Opera Co.) 
HER OF SIN GING 
siemibers NYSTA and NATS 


17 East 86th St., N.Y Atw 9-5308 


AMY ELLERMAN 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Member NYSTA and NATS 
260 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. TR 7-0466 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 
Teacher of Voice 
50 West 67th St., N.Y.C. TR 7-2305 


MAY L. ETTS 


Associate to Guy Maier 
CLASSES and PRIVATE LESSONS in 
PRINCIPLES OF Lng md 

Studio: 709 Steinway Buil 
113 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19 Phone: Tayler 7- 7728 


LOTTE FASAL-BRAND 


Pianist—Teacher of Plano 


Frem Beginner to Advanced Student. 





ESTELLE 





Concert 




















Do Pia 
Faculty: Srd st. Music School Settlement 
101 W. 78th St., NYC 24 TR 4-3250 


SARA SOKOLSKY FREID 


CONSULTANT — CAREER ADVISOR 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
By Appointment only Cl. 7-7235 


| Studio 315 West 57th, New York City 
Toner— Teacher of Singing 


Mem NYSTA and NATS 
Studies in N. " C., Newark & Millburn, WN. J. 


Secretary: Audrey Bouvier 
605 Thoreau Terrace Union, N. J. 








MARINKA 


GUREWICH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Faculty: New York College of Music 
333 Central Park W., NYC AC 2-7573 


Frederick HEYNE 


Tenor 
Concert—Opera—Oratorie 


Teacher of Veice 
259 W. 12th St. NYC 14 WA 9-2666 
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In answer to a need for specialized 
training for solo recitals, the New 
York College of Music has announced 
a course for concert pianists and 
teachers to be conducted by Angela 
Weschler. Mrs. Weschler has been 
a faculty member of the college for 
fifteen vears. .. . New faculty mem- 
bers at the college this season include 
Emanuel Vardi, violist; Laszlo Varga, 
solo cellist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony; and Napoleon 
Cerminara, clarinetist, also with the 
Phitharmonic. 


The Manhattan School of Music, 
which has completed one of its most 
successful summer will be- 
gin its 1954-55 season on Sept. 23. A 
special series of concerts will again 
be given this year by the Manhattan 
Orchestra, with Jonel Perlea conduct- 
ing, and by chamber-music groups. 
Plans for the opera department, un- 
der the direction of John Brownlee, 
will be announced later in the season. 


se ssions, 


Alfred Stobbi-Stohner, teacher of 


singing, recently removed his studios 
to new and larger quarters. He is 
now located at the Wyoming Apart- 
ments, 853 Seventh Avenue, where he 
began his fall teaching after Labor 
Day. 


Ruth Shaffner has spent the summer 


holding classes at her home in the 
Berkshire foothills and also at her 
New York studio. She will resume 


her duties as director of mus‘c at the 
Bergen (N. J.) School late in Sep- 
tember. 


A series of recitals presenting mem- 
bers of Edwin Hughes's summer 
master class for pianists was given at 
Mr. Hughes’s New York studios on 
Wednesday evenings between July 7 
and Aug. 11. Those appearing were 
Jeannine Romer, Dwight Oarr, Ron- 
ald Hodges, Josephine Caruso, and 
Dorothy Garver. In the final pro- 
gram, Edwin and Jewel Bethany 
Hughes were heard in a_ two-piano 
program of works by Brahms, Chopin, 


Saint-Saéns, Franck, Debussy. and 
Harold Triggs. Mr. and Mrs. Hughes 
have opened new studios at 117 E 
79th Street, New York, where they 
resumed teaching on Sept. 20. Mr. 
Hughes ar also teach in Washing- 
ton, D. C., beginning in October. 


Activities of pupils from the vocal 
studio of Max A. Klein include the 
following: Susan Yager, soprano, will 
make her debut with the New York 


in new york 


City Opera on Oct. 3, as Rosalinda in 
“Fledermaus”. Catalina Zandueta, 
prano, is now on a _ coast-to-coast 
recital tour that will later embrace the 
Philippines and Europe. Dina Soresi 
sang the soprano lead in Jan Meyero- 
witz’ opera “Eastward in Eden” when 
it was performed at the Mannes School 
last spring. Barbara Samuels was 
chosen by the composer Frederic 
Schreiber for the soprano part in his 


SO- 


Concerto Grosso, which will be per- 
formed by the Chicago Symphony 
under Fritz Reiner this season. Don 


Graham, baritone, is currently on tour 
with the road company of the Broad- 
way musical “Wonderful Town”. Janet 
Dodd was soprano soloist at Rutgers 
Church and ty Japtist Church 
in New York. Gina Preston, soprano, 
sang during friendship week in Stam- 
ford, Conn., this summer. 


Giorgio Ciompi has been appointed 
head of the violin department of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music. While 
teaching in New York in recent years, 
Mr. Ciompi has played with the NBC 
Symphony and has served as concert- 


master of the Collegium Musicum, a 
chamber group conducted by Fritz 
Rikko. 


Frantz Proschowski has returned 


from vacation and has reopened his 
New York voice studio for the 1954- 
55 season. 

Rose Raymond hield her annual 


summer course for teachers and pian- 
ists from July 6 to 10 at her New 
Yerk studio. Miss Raymond will 
resume teaching on Sept. 15. 


Auditions for membership in the 
training orchestra of the National 
Orchestral Association will be held 
during the last two weeks of Septem- 
ber. All training and experience in 
orchestral technique, routine, and rep- 
ertory is offered without fee. 


The New School for Social Re- 
search announces two concert series 
for the fall term beginning Sept. 30. 
One series will be devoted to works 
by leading American composers played 
by student musicians, with the com- 
poser present during the performance 
of his music. A second group of art- 
ists will present opera concerts, with 
commentary, under the direction of 
Fritz Kramer, musical director at the 
school. A chamber-music workshop 
will be directed by Emil Hauser, 
founder and for many years director 


of the Budapest Quartet, and will give 
occasional concerts. 








Frank E. Claes 


THE SUMMER HARP COLONY OF AMERICA 


Carlos Salzedo and members of his school in Camden, Me. From the left, 
| standing: Marjo Bruesing, Bonnie Ward, Genevieve Duffy (all members of 


“The Angelaires" 


harp quintet), Johne Thornberry, Diane Williams, Judy 


Laman, Patricia Minthorne, Sharon Strickland (seated at the harp), Janie 
Cauffield, Peggy Schumacher, Rebecca Wagner, Joan-Marie Russo, Jacque- 


line Chapin, 


Frances Nessley, and Jara, 


Joni, and Martha Goodrich. 


Seated: Ruth Wickersham, Marilyn Moulton, Mary Paul, Diane McDonald, 
Roberta Franklin, Tonia Chanko, Judy McDonald, and Did Kelley 








EDWIN a 
HUGHES 


PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC PER. | 
FORMANCE AND FOR COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY AND co eene ony 
TEACHING POSITIONS 
117 East 79th Street, New York, N. y. 


“ARTHUR KRAFT 


Teacher of 


MAC MORGAN & WM. WARFIELD 
Eastman School of Music 


Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, 





N. Y 


Lucile LAWRENCE. 


Concert Harpist - Teacher 


Co-author ‘‘Metheds for the yank 
and Modulations for the 
Published by alee 
Studio David Mannes Schoo! 











157 E. 74 St., N.Y.C. BO 3.3035 

RALPH 
Concert Pianist - Teacher 

30 W. 69th St., N. Y. C. TR 7-5879 

Glenn M ARTI N. 
Baritone 

Member of NYSTA 
202 Riverside Dr., NY 25 AC 2-0655 





ff) £ > b+ 
PETER 
PIANO © THEORY # COACHING | 


Formerly: Faculty Juilliard, 
N.Y.U., and Manhattan School of Mi 


64 E. 34, N. Y..16 MU i 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Pianist and T 
Exponent of TOBIAS MATTHAY Princiaia | 
vate Lessons-Summer Courses-New York 
320 W. 86th St., N.Y. 24 EN 230 | 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Singiag 
130 E. 40 St., N.Y.C, Tel MUrray Hill 3-9560 


MADAME SOLANO 


VOICE TEACHER BREATH CONTROL 
Opera and concert coach. Classical 
Span. songs. Beginners & professionals 
RI 9-6490 
415 Central Park batts N.Y.C. 25 














‘Pietro 


SOLDANO — SCHULEEN 


Voice Repertoire 
Members: NYSTA—NATS 
46 W. 84 St., NYC 24 TR 4-5699 


ZENKA STAYNA 


Voice Teacher 


Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch and Inge 
Manski of Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


164 W. 79th St., NYC TR 3-9214 


robert TABOR! 


Teacher of Singing 


Specialist in Voice Correction and 
Development 


61 W. 88 St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. TR 7-3081 


FELICE 


TAKAKJIAN 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Faculty: N.Y. Colleg of Music 
RE. 7-5751 


LOIS WANN 


Oboist—Teacher 


Faculty Juilliard School of Music; Bronx House; 
Music School of The Henry St. Settlemen: 


415 W. 118th St., N.Y.C. AC 2-0852 
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EDUCATION 





A chamber orchestra made up of 
Canada’s leading instrumentalists has 
been organized by Boyd Neel, dean 
of the Royal Conservatory of Music 
in Toronto. The all-Canadian en- 
semble will be called the Hart House 
Orchestra, perpetuating the name used 
for the well-known Hart House 
Quartet, which performed in Amer- 
ica and Europe in the 1920s and 1930s. 
The Toronto orchestra has _ been 
formed to provide an outlet for out- 


f standing musicians graduating from 


the conservatory in years to come. 


6. Wallace Woodworth will suc- 
ceed Archibald T. Davidson as Har- 
vards = snd James Edward 
Ditson Professor of Music. Widely 
known as director of the Harvard 
Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety, Mr. Woodworth has taught mu- 
sic at Harvard since 1926 and has been 
a professor there since 1946. 


The New England Conservatory of 
Music is offering a course in Gregor- 
ian cliant this fall under the sanction 
of the Gregorian Institute of Paris 
Students at the conservatory may take 
the course as part of their credits for 
the degree of Bachelor of Music 
Teacliers of chant, philosophy, and 
Latin will be provided by Emmanuel 
for women. 


Nino Pirrotta, a faculty member at 
the St. Cecilia Conservatory and Na- 
tional Academy in Rome, has_ been 
named visiting lecturer in music at 
Princeton University for the coming 
academic vear. Mr. Pirrotta is a spe- 
dalist in fourteenth-century Italian 
music . . . Princeton is adding pri- 
vate instruction in music to its cur- 
riculum for the first time this fall. 


William R. Fischer, a former mem- 
ber of the music staff at Kansas State 
College is returning this year to take 
over development of the college’s 
choral program. Mr. Fischer left 
Kansas State in 1950 to join the staff 
of station WHO in Des Moines. 


The Berkley Summer School, di- 
rected by Harold and Marion Berk- 
ley, completed its fourth six-week 
session at North Bridgton, Me., with 
a capacity enrollment of string and 
piano students 


The regular August series of Sun- 
day orchestra concerts at the Domain 
School in Hancock, Me., ended on 
Aug. 29. The orchestra, composed 
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in other centers 


entirely of conducting students of 
Pierre Monteux, was conducted by 
Joseph Barone, director of the school. 


Clyde H. Keutzer, visiting profes- 
sor of music at the University of Ore- 
gon, has been appointed director of the 
Hartford School of Music to succeed 
Ward Davenny, recently named head 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music. 


The cighth annual Mid-West Na- 
tional Band Clinic will be held this 
year Dec. 15 through 18 at the Sher- 
man Hotel in Chic ago. Concerts by 
eight of the nation’s outstanding bz nds 
and a number of instrumental clinics 
will be included in the program. 


Ellis Emanuel a wr ct head of the 
voice department at Capital Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, and director of 
Capital’s Choir, was awarded an hon- 
orary Doctor of Music degree in con- 
nection with the recent Fine Arts 
Festival at St. Olaf College. 


Darrell Peter has joined the fac- 
ulty of the Chiappinelli School of 
Pianoforte in Newark, N. J., as pi 
anist-lecturer for the 1954-55 season 
He will also appear as guest artist in 
two concerts there during the year 


Jeno Takacs, member of the piano 
faculty at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, has been commissioned 
by Radio Free Europe to record two 
hours of his piano compositions. The 
network will also present the world 
premiere his ballet music “The Ginger- 
bread Man” in September. 


Joseph Fuchs has been appointed 
visiting professor of violin on_ the 
faculty of Boston University’s School 
of Fine and Applied Arts, division of 
music. Mr. Fuchs will direct a 
master class for violinists and will 
accept a limited number of private 
pupils by audition .. . Raphael Bron- 
stein, former assistant to the late Leo- 
pold Auer, has also been appointed 
visiting professor of violin in Boston 
University’s college of music . . . Lee 
Chrisman, conductor of the Boston 
University Band, has received an ap- 
pointment as chairman of music edu- 
cation. 


Richard Donovan, professor of 
theory at the Yale School of Music 
since 1947, has been named to the 
school’s Battell professorship. The 
previous holder of the chair was Paul 
Hindemith. 


Brusie Marchant, professor of mu- 
sic and voice at Mills College, and 
Claire Harsha Upshur, instructor in 
voice and director of the college chor- 
us, have announced their retirement 
from the Mills faculty. 


Jerome Rappaport, pianist, lias 
been appointed artist-in-residence at 
the University of Tulsa for the com- 
ing academic year. 


Former Metropolitan Singer 
Appointed in Michigan 


ANN Arpor, Micu.—Frances Greer, 
soprano, a former member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
been appointed to the voice faculty of 
the University of Michigan School 
of Music, starting in September. A 
winner of the Metropolitan Auditions 
of the Air in 1942, Miss Greer sang 
leading roles with the company for 
nine years and, from 1945 to 1953, ap- 
peared in more than 300 concerts under 
NCAC auspices, including several solo 
engagements with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 





Emilio Roxas 


Giovanni Martinelli 


Martinelli To Conduct 
Opera Class in New York 


Emilio Roxas, New York voice 
teacher, has announced that Giovanni 
Martinelli, internationally-known for- 
mer leading tenor of the Metropolitan, 
has consented to coach a_ limited 
number of artists and advanced 
students in opera interpretation during 
the fall season in Manhattan. Mr 
Martinelli is conducting a two-week 
class at the Conservatorio Benedetto 
Marcello in Venice from Sept. 6 to 
18. Upon his return to New York 
early in October, the tenor will re 
sume his appearances on the televi 
sion show “Opera Cameos” over the 
Dumont network 

His opera classes will be held in 
the studios of Mr. Roxas at the Ho 
tel Ansonia, where all applications 
for entrance to the class should be 
addressed. 

Jointly with Mr, Roxas, Mr. Marti- 
nelli will also hold classes at his 
studio in the Buckingham Hotel, 
where he will make available his wide 
operatic knowledge to artists and 
students in adviscry and consulting 
capacities. 


Outdoor Concerts 
In Washington Square 


The first in a series of outdoor 
chamber-music concerts in Washing- 
ton Square took place on Aug. 10, 
the program postponed one day _be- 
cause of rain. Alexander Schneider, 
who led last summer’s two concerts 
in the same spot, directed a chamber 
orchestra of twelve players in Bach’s 
Fifth Brandenburg Concerto and 
Mozart’s “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik”. 
In the Bach work he was the violin 
soloist, while Julius Baker, flutist, and 
Artur Balsam, pianist, contributed the 
other solo parts. After an intermis 
sion, Haydn’s Trio in G major, No. 1, 
was performed by Mr. Schneider, 
Mr. Balsam, and Charles McCracken, 
cellist. In Schubert’s “Trout” Quin- 
tet, the latter three players were 
heard with Karen Tuttle, violist, and 
Philip Sklar, double bass. The play- 
ing was marked by excellent styles, 
lucidity and spirit, and carried well 
through loudspeakers to the more than 
3,500 listeners, about 500 of whom 
sat_on benches. 

Expenses of the opening event were 
defrayed by Mrs. Laura M. Graham 
Forbes, while the second was backed 
by the West Side Savings Bank. The 
platforms for the musicians and the 
sound reflectors were provided by 
Columbia Records, Inc. Others co 
operating were Station WNYC, New 
York University, and the Department 
ot Parks. 

The second program, on Aug. 16, 
drew an audience of some 5,000. Mr. 
Schneider again led his twenty col- 
leagues (mostly former members of 
the NBC Symphony) in Corelli's 
Concerto Grosso No. 1, in D major, 
and Haydn’s Symphony No. 8, in G 
major (“Les Soirs’). Mozart’s 
Clarinet Quintet was given’ with 
David Oppenheim as the clarinetist, 
with a string group composed of Mr. 
Schneider and David Sackson, vio- 
linists; Karen Tuttle, violist, and 
Charles McCracken, cellist. 

On Aug. 23, the program included 
three little-known sinfonia __con- 
certantes—in A major by Johann 


Christian Bach, in B major by 
Haydn, and in E flat major by Mo- 
zart. Those who were soloists be- 


sides Mr. Schneider, were 
Ricci, cellist; Harry Shuman, oboist: 
Eli Carmen, bassoonist; Mr. Oppen 
heim; and John’ Barrows, horn 
player. Grants from the Music Per 
formance Trust Fund, obtained 
through Local 802 of the American 
Federation of Musicians, made pos 
sible this third program and a fourt! 
and final one, on Aug. 31 


George 


R. M. kK 


Chamber Music Played 
In Central Park 


Four programs of chamber musi 
were played during August on_ the 
mall in Central Park by the Cremona 
String Trio (Leonard Posner, violin 


David Schwartz, viola: Mosa Havivi., 
cello); Davis Shuman, trombone: 
Herbert Sorkin, violin; and Milton 
Kaye, piano Alan Hovhaness’ 


“Diran” for trombone and _ strings 
had its first performance in the Aug 
21 progran Music by Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, Dvorak, Hindemitl 
and Schubert was also heard during 
the series 


Duluth Symphony Signs 
Herz for Fifth Season 


Du_utH.—Hermann Herz has been 


re-engaged as conductor of the yu 
lutl Sympl ony tor his fitth consecu 
tive season 
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Chicago Summer Season 


(Continued from page 6) | 
nostalgic “St. Francis of Assisi”, a 
setting of two prayers for baritone 
and orchestra. The soloist, Louis Sud- 
ler, had no sooner begun than a heavy 
downpour started. Under the circum- 
stances it would be difficult to evalu- 
ate the reading, since the sound of 
the rain on the roof virtually negated 
the effect of Mr. Sudler’s singing. 
Mr. Rabin returned as soloist under 
Mr. Solomon’s direction on July 6, 
playing Brahms’s Violin Concerto. If 
one likes one’s Brahms sweet, pure 
and agile, this was a good perform- 
ance. 

Grant Johannesen joined Mr. Solo- 
mon on July 10, as piano participant 
in Ravel’s Concerto in G major and 
Franck’s seldom heard “Les Djinns”. 
That neither was memorable is per- 
haps owing to what seemed like a 
lack of musical sympathy between 
conductor and soloist. The Ravel 
sounded pedestrian, and the Franck 
downright dull, but something of the 
latter effect imay have been inherent 
in a not too grateful work. In the all 
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too few passages for piano alone, Mr. 
Johannesen’s fine sense of poetry and 
phrasing emerged. 

A week under the direction of 
Alfred Wallenstein followed. The Los 
Angeles conductor showed a liking 
for full sonorities, stressing the chief 
melody in any passage, while inner 
voices were sometimes subordinated 


excessively. As a_ result, Falla’s 
“Nights in the Gardens of Spain”, 
with Mr. Johannesen again at the 


piano, on July 13, was not perfectly 
balanced. Schumann’s Piano Concerto, 
heard on July 17, with Nicole Henriot 
as the piano executant, seemed almost 
like a contest for supremacy, with the 
tonal effect in some cases rather hard 
and brittle. However, on July 15, 
when Saint-Saéns’ Cello Concerto was 
given by Mr. Wallenstein, with Paul 
Olevsky as the string artist, a satis- 
fying co-ordination between orchestra 
and soloist was achieved. 

Pierre Monteux came to the podium 
on July 20, welcomed by the audi- 
ence with warm applause and by the 
players with a “tusch”. He seems to 
enjoy returning to Ravinia year after 
year, and the orchestra plays for him 
with respect and love. As a result, 
the audience also esteems his music- 
making and receives it in the spirit in 
which it is given. Mr. Monteux had 
Miss Henriot as soloist on that eve- 
ning, playing the Tchaikovsky B flat 
minor Concerto, for the brilliant, 
superficial work it is. She found it 
unnecessary to use the overpercussive 
manner she had on the previous oc- 
casion, for the conductor evidently 
respected the size and limitations of 
the piano. 

For an all-Beethoven program on 
July 22, Zino Francescatti joined Mr. 
Monteux in presenting the Violin 
Concerto. Despite a few lapses of 
string intonation, and the fact that 
the instrument is rather dwarfed in 
the vast reaches of Ravinia’s pavilion, 
this reading was a moving experience. 
The same collaboration was repeated 
on the following Saturday in Tchai- 
kovsky’s Violin Concerto, which took 
on a new freshness and vitality. To 
follow on the heels of such an artist 
as Mr. Francescatti, when he is in 
form, is a cruel task. It was Nina 
Geverts’ misfortune to fall into such 
a role on July 25. Her playing of 
Prokofieff’s Second Violin Concerto 
sounded weak by comparison. 


Monteux Conducts “Faust” 





Ravinia presented a concert version 
of Gounod’s “Faust”, on July 27 and 
29. This was an average sort of per- 
formance. It was a pleasure to hear 
the orchestral music played by a 
first-rate ensemble and conductor. The 


Northwestern University Summer 
Chorus had a _ distinctly midwest 
French pronunciation, but it sang 


with fresh, young voices, clearly and 
well. Of the soloists, outstanding were 
Norman Scott, a debonair Mephisto- 
pheles, in fine voice; and Frank Guar- 
rera, a professional and suave Val- 
entin. ..The remainder of the cast 
included Heidi Krall as Marguerite, 
Vilma Georgiou as Siébel, Sonia 
Sharnova as Marthe, Thomas Hay- 
ward as Faust, and Louis Sudler as 
Wagner. 

Arthur Fiedler directed two pop 
concerts on July 31 and Aug. 1. His 
soloist was the pianist Eugene List, 
and the performance sold out. 

Georg Solti was the dark-horse 
conductor in the Ravinia season. It 
was evident from his first concert, 
on Aug. 3, that he is a commanding 
figure among new, post-war Euro- 
pean batonists. His angular motions 
are rather disturbing to the eye, but 
his command of the orchestra elicits 
much in compensating sound. For his 


first appearance he chose Mozart's 
“Jupiter” and Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
symphonies, a_ sizable undertaking 


even for any conductor familiar with 
an organization. Yet both came off 
with eloquent authority. As the week 
progressed it became increasingly evi- 
dent that he is a figure deserving to 
come back soon and frequently. 
Mr. Solti had three soloists. The 
first, Paul Tortelier, cellist, made his 
appearance in C, P. E. Bach’s Con- 
certo in A major. A_ thunderstorm 
chose this time to co-star, providing 
unfair competition. Aug. 5 saw Rug- 
giero Ricci, violinist, join Mr. Solti 
in Paganini’s Concerto No. 1. Tech- 
nically, Mr. Ricci has few peers to- 
day. All the most difficult bravura 
passages were played in tune and with 
beguiling ease, but, paradoxically 
enough, the long, slow phrases gave 
him some difficulty. On Aug. 7, 
Messrs. Tortelier and Ricci joined 
forces for the Brahms Double Con- 
certo. The following day Jacob 
Lateiner appeared with Mr. Solti in a 
deft and well-considered performance 
of Prokofieff’s Piano Concerto No. 3. 





Chamber-Music Series 


For its regular post-season week 
of chamber music, beginning Aug. 10, 
the Ravinia Association presented the 
last three soloists of the regular or- 
chestral concerts, augmented with an 
alternate pianist, Seymour Lipkin, 
and with the Fine Arts Quartet. Each 
program thus presented seven artists, 
in one of three combinations. The 
Fine Arts Quartet played as a sep- 
arate entity at least once on each con- 
cert, and were then joined by one of 
the other artists in a quintet; finally 
the trio of guests appeared as a 
group. It was not a wholly happy ar- 


rangement. Of all the guests, Mr. 
Lateiner proved the most adept in 
fitting into whatever group he was 


cast. At no time did he attempt to 
dominate the proceedings unless the 
music specifically required it, and yet 
he provided a sure foundation for the 
group's efforts. 

The Fine Arts Quartet was per- 
forming at Ravinia for the first time 
with its new member; Abraham Loft, 
the second violin, joined the group 
late in the spring, and from the evi- 
dence of these four concerts, he is a 
valuable member. It was especially 
good to hear that the group has lost 
none of its way with the music of 
Bartok, despite a fifty per cent change- 
over in personnel within a year’s time. 

Meanwhile, Grant Park underwent 
some major changes in its season of 
eight weeks. Most immediately notice- 
able was the new sound system, con- 
sisting of new microphones sprinkled 
with a too lavish hand throughout the 
orchestra, and picked up by a control 
board with a not always satisfactory 
balance. The sound was then pro 
jected over the great, flat meadow that 
serves as seating space through four 
huge speakers mounted on towers. 
Between the rear of these there was 
a time lag, depending upon the lis- 


tener’s location, and this flaw was 
never successfully eradicated. 

The orchestra this year was the 
finest yet assembled for these sum- 


mer concerts in the open. On most oc- 
casions, given the proper conditions 
of weather and a capable conductor, 
the members played together in good 
time and tune. But the adventurous 
spirit in programming new or un- 
familiar music noted in previous years 
was lacking. There was a predomi- 


nance of standard works, with the 
usual Pop concerts occupying the 
weekend spots. The choice of soloists 


was, in some cases, more conserva- 
tive. Mischa Elman appeared on June 
23 and 25, and Jan Peerce on July 24 
and 25. In the past it was Grant 
Park’s custom to have younger and 
less familiar talents occupy the entire 
schedule. 

The highlights of the season in- 
cluded the substantial and craftsmanly 
direction of Nicolai Malko, who con- 
ducted the greatest share of the first 
four weeks of concerts. With him 
on the podium the listener was as- 
sured that sound, authoritative inter- 









pretation would be heard. Any of th 
soloists appearing with him coy 
count on a sympathetic backgrounj 
for his efforts. Leonard Pennario, ¢ 
June 30 and July 2, made a particy. 
larly fine impression with Prokofief, 
Third Piano Concerto and Rachmap,. 
noff’s Second Piano Concerto. 
Julius Rudel provided a gemiiitlic) 
evening of music of Old Vienna, Ju) 
31 and Aug. 1, with Eva Likova, g9. 
prano, and Thomas Hayward, teno; 
sharing in the fun. Between they 
three and the orchestra there was ; 
rapport resulting in good listening, 


“Butterfly” in Park Finale 


Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly’, wit, 
Joseph Rosenstock conducting, close 
the season on Aug. 14 and 15. Elle 
Faull made a vocally convincine Cio. 
Cio-San, and Lucretia West a mog 
impressive Suzuki. 

Other conductors appearing during 
the season included Franz Aller 
July 3-4; Leo Kopp, July 17-18 
Franco Autori, July 21 and 23; Al. 
fredo Antonini, July 24-25; and Mil. 
ton Katims, July 28 and 30. Othe 
soloists included Genevieve Warner 
and Frank Rogier, July 3-4; Eari 
Wild, July 9-11; Alyne Dumas Lee, 
July 14; Fritz Siegal, July 16; Vivian 
della Chiesa, Winifred Hec!:man 
William Carson, and Jack Russel 
July 17-18; Camilla Wicks, Juy 21 
and 23; Gary Graffman, July 2% and 


30: Eudice Shapiro, Aug. 4 aid 6 
Jorge Bolet, Aug. 7-8; and Ja 
Crain and Louis Sudler, Aug. (4-15 
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Berkshire Festival 


(Continued from page 7) 

shire debut, conducting his Boston 
Pops Orchestra, and it was the high- 
light of the evening. Thomas Schip- 

rs conducted the student orchestra. 

The fifth series of the festival got 
underway with a program of quartets 
presented by the Kroll String Quartet, 
an ense mble of increasing fame and 
merit. Haydn’s “Lark” Quartet (D 
major, No. 5 of Op. 64), was followed 


by the Quartet No. 3, Op. 22, of 
Hindemith, and the Ravel Quartet. 
The small-orchestra concert of the 


week, Aug. 6, was conducted by Lukas 


Foss, and it ran to classic and neo- 
classic music. The former was by 
Mozart, the B-flat Piano Concerto, 
K. 450, with Seymour Lipkin as solo- 
jst, and excerpts from the opera 
egrengl the latter was repre- 
sented by the full score of Stravin- 
sky’s ballet-after-Pergolesi, “Pulcin- 
ella”. The vocal soloists for the Stra- 


yinsky were Regina Sarfaty, soprano; 
Jefferson Morris, tenor ; and Mc Henry 
Boatwright, bass. For the “Idomeneo” 


fragments the soloists consisted of 
Marvin Worden, Miss Sarfaty, Char- 
lotte Holloman, and Theresa Green. 
The 'serkshire Music Center Chorus 
partici pated. 

This fifth series also boasted an 
entire Berlioz program, by the full 
numbers of the Boston Symphony, 
condt ted by Mr. Munch in the 
Music Shed on Aug. 7. The first item 
was ‘amiliar, the “Royal Hunt and 
Storm” from the opera “The Tro- 
jans”. But the song cycle, “Summer 
Nigh £ and the “Te Deum”, could 
have been known to but few in the 
very large audience. 


The half-dozen songs of “Summer 


Night” were composed in 1832, when 
Berlioz was 29 and orchestrated in 
1843 and 1856. They are lovely songs, 


all of them prevailingly lyrical, with 
no exceptional variation in style or 
manner, yet not by any means given 
to monotony. 

Eleanor Steber was the soloist, and 
she did herself credit. The orchestra- 
tion, a jewelled fabric of many col- 
ors, sounded altogether sumptuous un- 
der Mr. Munch’s direction. 


Berlioz’s “Te Deum” 


The Berlioz “Te Deum”, 
mown to me, is “big” music, and 
naturally showy, too, though the 
last major choral work of Berlioz 
the manner is garish than the 
“Requiem”. The composer asked for 
} singers and an orchestra based 
upon 100 strings. He did not get that 
tumber either at the Paris premiere 
i 1855, nor at Tanglewood in 1954, 
but the Berkshire Festival force cer- 
tainly were adequate. Nor was it 
possible to carry out his wish that the 
achestra and three choruses be at 
the opposite end of the hall from the 
organ. Here the sound all came from 
the stage 
Assisting 


totally un 
as 


less 


were David Poleri as 
tenor soloist; Willem Friso Frank, 
organ; the Berkshire Festival Chorus, 
prepared by Hugh Ross and Lorna 
Cooke De Varon; and a chorus of 
children from the’ neighboring camps 
of Mahkeenac and Indian Hill. (Mr. 
Ross, incidentally, served as assistant 
conductor for the younger choristers, 
fo make sure they rose promptly for 
ntrances and were close enough to a 
Waving arm to get the beat. The 
method worked very well !) 
Although Mr. Poleri’s voice sounded 
a little tight, at the start, his work 
was effective and musicianly. The 
thoruses, all of them, were splendid, 
and the orchestra and Mr. Munch 
at their spectacular best. This was the 
frst time, I believe, that Mr. Munch 
had conducted the work in this 
country. 

The series ended with a standard, 
substantial list done in superior ex- 
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ecution and style. Zino Francescatti 
was soloist in the Violin Concerto of 
3eethoven, which was a sraes by the 
“Alceste’ Overture of Gluck and fol- 
lowed by the D major Symphony of 
Brahms. Mr. Francescatti is a thor- 
ough musician as well as a meticulous 
fiddier, and apart from two uneasy 
moments, in first movement and finale, 
all went gorgeously. Mr. Munch, again, 
was in his finest vein. 

The weekend of July 30 began with 
the fourth concert of the chamber- 
orchestra series, under the baton of 
Mr. Munch. Roussel’s ballet suite 
“Le Festin d’Araignée” had a _ per- 
formance of much beauty and tonal 
sheen. James Pappoutsakis, third 
flute, had a solo bow afterward. 
Doriot Anthony, first flutist of the 
orchestra, was the soloist in Ibert’s 
witty and exhilarating Flute Concerto. 
Miss Anthony had played the work 
in Boston and New York with the 
Boston Symphony last winter, and 
she again excelled in its virtuosic 
measures. Mozart’s graceful C minor 
Serenade for Eight Wind Instruments, 
K. 388, was given a delightful reading. 
The performers were Ralph Gomberg 
and Louis Speyer, oboes; Gino Cioffi 
and Manuel Valerio, clarinets; James 
Staliano and Harry Shapiro, horns; 
Sherman Walt and Ernest Panenka, 
bassoons. Following this, the same 
master’s “Paris” Symphony was a 
magnificent finale to the program, 
being played with sweep and a full 
measure of brilliance. 

On the evening of July 31, Mr. 
Munch and the Boston Symphony 
offered a complete reading of Berlioz’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” Symphony, 
sisted by the chorus and soloists Bea- 
trice Krebs, soprano; John McCollum, 
tenor; and Nicola Moscona, bass, out- 
standing in the chief solo role. The 
work had been given in the winter 
season of the symphony. Again, Mr. 
Munch proffered an impressive per- 
formance of this large-scale work— 
in its day, revolutionary as regards 
form and many details of orchestra- 
tion. 

The sixteenth concert 
val, on the afternoon of Aug. 1, was 
conducted by Richard Burgin. It in- 
cluded William Schuman’s “American 
Festival Overture”; the Fantasia on a 
Theme of Thomas Tallis, by Vaughan 
Williams; and the Khatchaturian Vio- 
lin Concerto, with Ruth Posselt 
the performer of the last-named work. 


as- 


of the festi- 


as 


The violinist made a striking im- 
pression by the vigor and accuracy 
of her reading, which blended full 
tonal quality with virtuosity. The 
climax of the program was the Sib- 
elius Symphony No. 2, in which Mr. 
Burgin scored with his forceful and 


atmospheric reading of a powerful 
score 


—A. R. 


Copland Revises 


HOSE of us who were looking 
forward to a rehearing of Aaron 
Copland’s first opera, “The Ten- 


der Land”, were grateful to the opera 


department of the Berkshire Music 
Center for the attractive, conscien- 
tious performance on Aug. 2 of the 


work, which had been revised and 
slightly elongated. 

The opera was given its premiere 
by the New York City Opera on 
April 1 (see Musica America for 
April, 1954), when it was received by 
a mixed press. It is not on the com- 
pany’s fall schedule, and its return to 
the repertory next spring is proble- 


matical. In view of the revisions, 
however, it deserves serious reap- 
praisal. 


Now in three acts instead of two, 
the revisions were clearly intended as 
libretto-strengtheners, and, though 
they are uncomplicated, they help. In 


the New York production the story Land” contains pages—and a lot of 
line was pretty clearly wanting in dra- them—that are among Copland’s best: 
matic conflict, and there was an even the enchanted tune that opens the 
more unsettling lack of character mo- opera and reappears for frequent and 
tivation. Horace Everett, the opera’s telling metamorphoses; the stunning 
librettist, has supplied an improving quintet that closes the first act; the 
measure of both elements for the new meticulously controlled romanticism of 


version. The girl, Laurie, is now the love music; and the Mother's ex- 
thrown into harsh conflict with her travagantly lyrical closing aria, which 
dominating grandfather—in a manner is, for this writer, Copland at the very 
curiously reminiscent of the father- peak of his remarkable expressive 
daughter relationship in Charpentier’s powers. And at that, these are only 


the high points! In sum, “The 


der Land” 


“Louise”. Because of this opposition 
we believe more readily Laurie’s quick 


Ten- 
is a distinguished and mov- 


acceptance of the young itinerant ing, if imperfect, piece of musical 
Martin, and we understand more theater; it is to be hoped that the 
clearly, within the frame of the girl’s rough going it has had in the first 
fundamental naivete, her decision to year of its life will not doom it to 


the limbo of ne 
Frederick Cohen’s 
Tanglewood was direct, 


glected operas 
production 
simple, 


hit the road after the collapse of their 
brief romance. 
While these revisions put a back to 


at 


and it 


the plot line, I am not sure they will let the mood through, although setting 
convince critics of “The Tender the time in the early 1900s rather than 
Land” that what was a weak libretto in the original early 1930s, was point- 
is now a strong one. But my own less and to a degree anachronistic. 
reservations about Mr. Everett’s li- | Rosemary Carlos, who sang the role 
bretto are by now comparatively of Laurie at the New York City Cen- 
slight. He has, through his text, ter, was on hand to sing it with beau- 
been able to suggest a theme that tiful transparency and to play it with 
exists over and abo ve the business of new and subtle understanding. Mary 
the plot: a theme of the self-renewing MacKenzie as the mother and Thomas 
cycle of human development from Stewart as the grandfather were 
youth to various phases of maturity thoroughly professional, and John 
and of the human need to accept Hornor and Jefferson Morris showed 
even thrive on—these inevitable tran- real promise as the two boys. Robert 
sitions. Mr. Everett has, as well, pro Simpson sang Mr. Splinters; Niche las 
vided a verbal landscape of distinct  Maxymuk, Mr. Jenks; Regina saree 
personality and color. And what in- ty, Mrs. Splinters; and Esther Schat- 
evitably looms large is that these zow, Mrs. Jenks. They were all most 
poetic accomplishments have touched satisfactory. The stylized setting by 
off perfectly the particularly expres John Blankenchip was attractive and 
sive powers that are Aaron Copland’s functional. Frederick Waldman, who 
If the libretto is still a disappoint- conducted, paced the work a little 
ment at all, it is less so in its mis cautiously—even heavily—but he was 
calculations of construction than in impressively workmanlike 
the variable quality of its actual lan In a repetition on Aug. 3, Beatrice 
guage. Mr. Everett has a gift for Krebs sang the mother; Alvin Ed 
simple, lyrical imagery and when it  monson, Mr. Splinters; Phyllis Mur- 
emerges at its best it does so enchant- phy, Laurie; Lorenzo Malfatti, Top; 
ingly; when it misses—and even the and Malcolm Bernstein, the grand- 
misses tend to be near ones—the father 
words give off a disturbingly not- W. F. 
juite-professional aura, which, in first 
encountering the opera, undeniably Paris Appoints Agostini 
gets in the way. ° e . ° 
Yet on repeated hearing (this re- Director of Opéra-Comique 
viewer has experienced three) the Parts.—Francois Agostini has been 
libretto, whatever its solecisms, falls appointed director of 7 Opéra- 
into its properly subordinate place and Comique. He succeeds the late Louis 
the music moves in—a phenomenon 3eydts, who died last year. Mr 
that has occurred with many works in Agostini, born in Corsica’ in 1898, is 
the standard operatic repertory. And a pianist and composer. He has re 
this music is almost without question signed his post as artistic director of 
the finest composed for an American Pathé-Marconi in order to accept the 
opera. The score of “The Tender new appointment 
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Virginia Symphony Tours 
Successfully through Eleven States 


By Gerarp TETLEY 


Richmond 

HE Virginia Symphony Or- 

I ctestra, during the last three 

years, has had an interesting and 

varied life—though at times a some- 

what precarious one. It has been 

sustained, in its manifold activities, 

largely by the dynamic force of its 
conductor, William Haaker. 


As an illustration of what it has 
been doing in the creation of more 
musical interest and understanding in 
this vicinity, let us summarize its 
program for the season of twelve 
weeks, which closed on May 22 last. 
The orchestra gave some 160 regular 
evening and student concerts through- 
out Virginia, West Virginia, and nine 
other states. 

The tour to other states took the 
Virginia Concerto Orchestra, com- 
posed of the ensemble’s fourteen first- 
chair men, into the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Ohio. In four of the concerts on 
tour, Mr. Haaker appeared both as 
pianist and conductor. 

The Little Symphony appeared for 
Music Guilds or Family Concert As- 
sociations in Kentucky and Maryland, 
and made four appearances before 
Community Concert Associations—in 
Welch and Keyser, W. Va., Frank- 
lin, Va., and Galopolis, O. 

The larger Virginia Symphony 
presented 24 evening concerts in the 
two-state area (Virginia and West 
Virginia). The players also inaug- 
urated the American Music Sympo- 
sium at the University of Virginia, 
giving readings to fifteen contem- 
porary works. 

The end of the second year showed 
encouraging—and in some cases even 
surprising—results. Music Guilds 
were being formed in a number of 
the smaller communities. These are 
composed of members of farm fami- 
lies, who, on a subscription basis, are 
hearing classical and modern music 
performed by the orchestra annually, 
and seeing plays by Shakespeare and 
others acted by the noted Virginia 
Barter Theater. 


Bach vs. Hillbilly Music 


It required, a bit of 


at first, cour- 
age to play Bach for an audience 
that had its ears presumably tuned 
to hillbilly ditties. But the transi- 


tion from “On Top of Old Smoky” 
to works of Johann Sebastian was 
not too difficult. 

Mr. Haaker bases his judgment on 
audience response—from the actual 
“feel” of how a piece is going over 
with listeners—and not on _ theory. 
He has found that people with only 
the most rudimentary knowledge of 
music are moved by a fine melody. 
He believes that a confirmed “nega- 
tive” attitude toward good music is 
easily broken down when a listener 
feels that music “does something to 
him” and satisfies his senses. 

To be sure, the annual exploration 
of the rural sections of this and near- 
by states by the Virginia Symphony 
is no light chore. There are all 
sorts of difficulties to be overcome. 
The orchestra, of 44 men and women 
players, has sometimes to be trimmed 
down if the local high-school stage 


does not provide the necessary mini- 
mum of bowing room for the strings. 





William Haaker 
tor of the Virginia Symphony, with 


(left), 


conduc- 


Hampton Benton, music director 
of Pittsylvania County Schools 


The ensemble—which 
buses—meets 


travels in 
transportation snags at 
intervals, which in the wilds of the 
Blue Ridge are more serious than 
on a well-travelled road. Such mis- 
haps create delay and nervousness as 
to whether the next engagement can 
be fulfilled on time. But it usually 
is—however distant the place. 

The day’s duty usually calls for a 
concert for schools in the afternoon 
(these carried out in the informal 
way that the late Walter Damrosch 
used in his children’s programs) and 
at night a move to the county seat 
for an adult program. 

The orchestra, especially when on 
tour, fares well gastronomically. The 
members are welcomed in the farm- 
houses, where fried chicken and 
ham, freshly baked cakes, milk and 
buttermilk are brought out for them. 
When a member of the visiting or- 
chestra stays in a house overnight, 
the guest chamber is swept and gar- 
nished. After the evening perform- 
ance, the lucky player is given a late 
snack of bacon and eggs, and 
to bed regaled by nature’s own or- 
chestra of mockingbirds. 

A proper balance of the program 
is an art which, Mr. Haaker knows, 
can make or mar an evening. Dur- 
ing this year’s appearance of the 
orchestra in Pittsylvania County, in 
the heart of Virginia’s tobacco lands, 
he offered a list that included Weber’s 
Overture to “Oberon”, Johann 
Strauss’s “Blue Danube” Waltz, 
Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun”, 
3eethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Richard 
Rodgers’ ballet music “Slaughter on 
Tenth Avenue”, the dances from 
“Prince Igor” by Borodin, and the 
“Clear Track” Galop and “Fire- 
works” Polka, also by Strauss. 

A novelty this season was the ap- 
pearance of eighty singers drawn 
from the county high schools by 
Hampton Benton, the director of 
music. These children rehearsed 
Bach’s choral “Sleepers, Awake”, for 
several weeks, and sang it with sur- 
prising authority. Mr. Benton se- 
cured recordings of the work by a 
noted choir. After listening to the 
tempo and inflections from _ these 
disks, the young singers came to the 
school auditorium almost letter per- 
fect and correct in tempos. 

A new rural generation has grown 
up that in recent years hass learned 
something about the musical classics 
from listening to the radio and is 
showing that it is responsive to such 
beauties. 


goes 


| 









Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 7-6900 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 
meres American Debut 


Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 


Conductors: EDUARD VAN BEINUM, RAFAEL KUBELIK 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 











American Debut Wilhelm Furtwangler Conducting the 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


Andre Mertens 


The Robert Shaw Chorale 


and Orchestra Robert Shaw, Conductor 


_ Personal | Ds rection: 


Personal Direction: 





Coppicus, Schang és Brown _ 


N. Y. Philharmonic- Symphony ‘Orchestra 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, Guido Cantelli, Conductors 


Spring of 1955 Pacific Coast four 


American Debut—Sept. & Oct. 1954 East of Mississippi 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Introducers of the International Song Hit ““The Happy Wanderer” 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Edith Moeller, Conductor 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


Tour Orchestra 














Personal Dire Direction: | Judson, O*Neil O'Neill é Judd 





De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 


7th Consecutive Season 
Coppicus, Schang & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor 


Personal Direction: 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


Personnel of 25 Prof. «lee Grossman, Conductor 


Percenal Direction: Andre Mertans 








Trapp Family Singers 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang ¢ & Brown 








Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd _ 


The Carolers 


Male Quartet, Soprano, Pianist 


Personal Direction: Judson. O'Neill & Judd 


The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Roman Totenberg and his 
Instrumental Ensemble 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 








(6 persons) 








Company of Nine 





Tour March 1955 


Dr. F. , Wasner, Conductor 


Harp Quintet 





DANCE ATTRACTIONS 
Return of the One and Only 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Sergei Denham, Director 


‘Mata and Hari and Company 


Musical Director: Lothar Perl 





Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


MARY HUNTER'S 
Musical Americana 


The Romance of America in Song and Dance 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





NEW! 
” Persons) 


Marina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 


Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 


FEDERICO Rey and PILAR Gomez 


Spanish and Latin American Dancer: 








Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


Dance Satirists 
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CLAUDIO era 
Arrau Pianist Albanese 
laa wei rs, Mam 
Duncan JUSS! 
Baritone Bjoerling 
GARY wentQOr 
Graffman ee 
Pianist B e ‘ 
EUGENE - Braggiott _ 
List Pianist MISCHA Ss 
GEORGE . Elman - 
iolinist 
London 
Bass-Baritone ‘ RUDOLF 
~ tOls Firkusny 
Marshall Pianist 
. Soprano CARROLL 
MILDRED Clann 
Mi | le r Violinist 
Mezzo-Soprano 
WILLIAM SZYMON 
Primrose Goldberg 
Violist Violinist 
q F SASCHA 
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Baldwin Piano Pianist Pianist 
a porotHy 
-Steffe Kirsten 
4 Baritone Soprano 
POLYNA a. vg ee ene ieee 
Stoska soprae «4 /Merriman 
4 Mezzo-Soprano 
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& Lowe Soprano 
| Baldwin Pianos _Duo-Pianists Metropolitan, San Francisco Operas 
CAMILLA  TOSSY 
Wicks Spivakovsky 
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Williams Swarthout 
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Soprano 
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A 
FOR THE CAREER 
PRIVATE PIANO TEACHER 


It is yours to offer...a plan of music education that is 
the product of the combined talents of 54 noted musicians 
... 54 artists and educators whose music, teaching 
techniques, and vast knowledge of music have been incor- 
porated in the Progressive Series Plan of Music Education. 
Constantly revised and augmented during the years, this proven 
plan now offers you a complete and comprehensive means of 
imparting to your students — not only the most modern piano 
instruction, but much more . . . a deep appreciation and greater 


understanding of music that will endure for a lifetime. 


The Progressive Series Plan Offers These Advantages 
and many more to you and your students... 


e TESTED LESSON PLANS e CORRELATED THEORY PROGRAM 
e TEACHER WORKSHOPS e SUPERIOR TEACHING MATERIALS 
e PRE-INSTRUMENTAL PROGRAM e INSTITUTIONAL AFFILIATION 

e FOREIGN MUSIC SEMINARS e TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Affiliation by Appointment Only 
Career Teachers with acceptable music backgrounds and active classes 


are invited to inquire about Appointment and Teaching Authorization. 


NO FEE FOR APPOINTMENT 


A copy of the handsome brochure 
“The Career Private Piano Teacher” 


will be sent without obligation. 





WRITE TO: 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN 


DEPT. 30, BOX 233, CLAYTON e = ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 


*Progressive Series Teachers are located in every state and 14 foreign countries. 


Here is a partial list of Famous Musicians 
and Music Educators who have 
contributed to the Progressive Series 


Leopold Godowsky 

Josef Hofmann 

Gottfried Galston 

Cyril Scott 

Henry Holden Huss 

Harvey Worthington Loomis 


Leo Sirota 

Rudolph Ganz 

Maurice Lichtmann 
Constantin von Sternberg 
Bernard Wagenaar 

Karl Theodore Frommherz 


Emil Sauer 

Emerson Whithorne 
Laurence Powell 
William Berwald 
Edward Leeson Powers 
Arthur van W. Eltinge 


Moritz Moszkowski 
Ernest R. Kroeger 
Arthur Foote 
Vittorio Giannini 
Evangeline Lehman 
Ulric Cole 


Edgar Stillman Kelley 
George W. Chadwick 
Adolph Weidig 


Arthur Edward Johnstone 
Alexandre Tansman 

John M. Steinfeldt 

Jessie L. Gaynor 

Walter R. Cowles 

Xaver Scharwenka 


Louis Victor Saar 

Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Lewis Godfrey Thomas 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Wilson G. Smith 

J. Lilian Vandevere 


Lillie-Mayes Dodd 
W. S. B. Matthews 
Thurlow Lieurance 
Carolus Agghazy 
Maurice Aronson 
Victor Radeglia 


Charles P. Mitchell 
Frank Renard 
James H. Rogers 
Cedric W. Lemont 
Julius Rontgen 
Rose Gaynor Faeth 


Clarence Burg 
Rubee W. DeLamarter 
César Cui 








